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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 


HOW HIGH, HOW FAST, HOW SOON? When in 1665 the Great Plague closed 
Britain's Cambridge University young Isaac Newton,who had just received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree, went home to his isolated farm—and to eighteen months of intense 
intellectual achievement. This amazing 22-year-old set out to explain the mysteri- 
ous force that held the moon in its path across the sky. To show that it was the 
same gravity that pulled an apple to the ground, Newton used an entirely new 


mathematics of his own invention—the calculus. 


Shy and retiring, Newton never even bothered to show anyone his new mathe- 


matics for four years, and his work was not published until he was an old man. 


Soon the calculus was being applied to predicting the motion of everything from 


the planets to fluids and gases. The calculus remains the cornerstone of applied 
mathematics in engineering and science: when the first man-carrying satellite soars 
skyward, Isaac Newton's mathematics will help chart its course through space. 
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4) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to accept this exciting 


“tour” of BORLAND ples a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD...a Combined 
$3.00 Value for only 10¢ .. . to introduce you to the Around the World Program 


vo just one dime takes you on a “magic 
carpet” tour of Merrie England. Without 
stirring from your home you can explore every 
nook and cranny of this storied island. You 
will see the thatch-roofed cottage of Shakes- 
peare’s bride, Anne Hathaway . . . the White 
Cliffs of Dover . . .“‘the original round table of 
King Arthur,” a circle of thick oak 17 feet 
across .. . the strange, ancient monuments of 
Stonehenge. You will ride a double-decker bus 
through Piccadilly Circus, the Times Square of 
London . . . visit the bell foundry where our 
own Liberty Bell was cast ... and rest in the 
shade of the greenwood trees of Robin Hood's 
Sherwood Forest. You will get to know more 
about England than many tourists who actually 
visit there in person! 
How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY makes this generous offer to acquaint you 
with a new kind of education hobby — an exciting 
way for young and old to learn about the people 
and lands of our wonderful world. 

Each month you receive a set of full-color photo- 





A $3 Value — 
for only 10¢ 
C1) 25 breathtaking 

FULL-COLOR 
prints of England's 
fascinating sights. 
we Authoritative al- 


bum on England in 
which to mount pic- 


cures. plus informative 
© Giant MAP OF THE WORLD in beautiful 
color, prepared by leading geographical ex- 
—r Opens to 34 feet wide! Retail value $2.00. 
ou continue, you will receive Free a beau- 
tiful Wibrary case, large enough to hold a number 
of albums 


graphs and an informative illustrated guide- book 
album with spaces for mounting the prints. By 
means of these prints and albums, prepared under 
the guidance of American Geographical Society 
experts, you and*your youngsters ‘‘visit” a different 
country every month. You go sightseeing in 
strange cities. In quaint little villages you observe 
native customs and crafts. An expert on the region 
spins stories of great battles, heroes, legends. 


Helps You in Later Life, Too! 


Here is an educational hobby that the whole 
family can share. It will give you a tremendous 
advantage not only in school but in later life, in 
a world where other countries are only hours away 
by air. You also will find this an enjoyable way 
of planning or re-living trips. 


Just Mail Coupon 
With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new project, 


accept the offer described here. There is no cost 
or obligation whatever — this is merely a ‘‘dem- 
onstration” offer. If, however, you are delighted 
with your trial package and 4o wish to continue 
on your “trip pcan. the world,” you pay only 
$1 for each monthly tour thereafter. And you 
may cancel at any time. Mail the coupon below — 
with only 10¢ — at once. 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Around the World Program, Dept. 9-SU-9, 
Garden City, N. Y. 





American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. 9-SU-9, Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once 
my introductory package consisting of (1) the 
informative “‘guidebook album’’ on England, 
(2) twenty-five beautiful full-color reproduc 
tions to mount in the album, and (3) the giant 
314 ft. wide full-color Map of the World. 


After examining this package, I will decide 
whether or not I wish to continue. If not, I 
will simply let you know. If I do continue, you 
will send me a new Around the World album 
complete with a set of color prints each month 
for only $1 plus shipping. As I collect my 
albums you will send me FREE a handsome 
pull-drawer library case in which to store them 
I am not obligated to take any minimum number 
of albums and I am free to resign at any time. 
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Same Offer in Canada Addres ss 105 Bond St., 
Toronto 2. (Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 
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Football Captain, Honor Student, Troy-ed, Class President 
show you the fun of owning an RCA Victor radio or ‘“Victrola’’* 


BLOCKS NOISE. New RCA Victor table radio has exclusive 
“Filteramic” antenna that blocks most man-made static. Phono- 
jack. Finished back. In 3 two-tone finishes. The Solitaire. (X4) 

Jud Kehl, footbali co-captain, Reseda High School, Los Angeles 


ion 
$O NICE TO GET UP TO. Clock-radio shuts itself off at night, wakes 
you to music in morning. Buzzes if you don’t get up! Turns on 
appliances at any pre-set time. 3 colors. The Dawnette. (C3) 
Hyla Holmes, Troy-ed, U. of Southern California, Class of ’62 
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ALL-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE. “High-T” circuit plus flashlight bat- 
teries give up to 4 times more pleasure. Over 100 normal listen- 
ing hours, up to 500 hours with earphone. The Rio. (T1) 

Pat Payne, 11th grade honor organization, Reseda H. S. 


BUDGET-PRICE STEREO. “Lift-away” lid contains second speaker 
system for stereo sound. 4-speed record changer. Dual ampli- 
fier. Twin styli. Great tone. Simulated leather finish. (SES7) 

Charles Everett, Class President, U.S. C., Class of ’62 


RCA Victor radios from $19.95 . . . Stereo “Victrolas” from $99.95 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Notionolly advertised Ust prices shown, optional with dealer. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. ®RCA trademark for record players. 
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Cha Cha Boot, the boot with g beat 


GALS: (Hum Cha Cha rhythm as you read.) Wear ’em to the movies, wear 
‘em to the dance. Wear em with a skirt ’n blouse or a pair of shorty pants. 
Cha Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. All the gals love Cha, Cha, 
| bold and shy alike. Ridin’ in a sportscar or pedalin’ on a bike. Cha Cha, 
Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. This great new style is the latest thing 
to wear. And Cha Cha Boots are only $4.99 a pair. Cha Cha, Cha Cha, 
the boot with a beat. Cha Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat—only at 
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On your mark! Get set! Go all out for better marks and lots more free time for 
activities, sports, watching TV! You'll find assignments go faster and writing 
is fun when you type on a Smith-Corona Portable. And typing’s so easy to learn 
with Smith-Corona’s exclusive free course on records! 


Free gift! Yes, to help you learn touch typing the correct way... the easy way 
... Smith-Corona offers FREE a $23.95 10-day home course on records with 
every Smith-Corona Portable. So visit your Smith-Corona dealer with your 
folks soon, Most Smith-Corona Portables are only $5 down, 24 months to pay. 





As Others See Us 
Dear Editor: 

Many foreign exchange students have 
condemned the American school system. 
I am an exchange student from Ger- 
many. After attending U. S. schools for 
eight months, I feel I can give an un- 
biased opinion. I have discovered that 
U. S. schools are as easy or as hard as 
the individual students want to make 
them. 

Some students take snap courses. 
Most students take the hard way out. 

American schools do an excellent job 
in developing citizens who know that 
the word “democracy” is not merely a 
word. In this respect, our European 
schools could learn very much from the 
American school system. A school can- 
not be just a “brain factory.” It has to 
develop a sense of moral responsibility 
as well. 

Dieter Havlicek 
Hillsdale High School 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


Large Cars vs. Small Cars 


Dear Editor: 

Large American cars are far safer 
than small foreign cars. I speak from 
experience. 

On a slippery day last summer, I ran 
my American car into a telephone pole. 
Thanks to safety belts and padding on 
the dashboard, a friend and I were un- 
hurt. 

The mother of this particular friend 
owns a small German car. A short time 
ago, ‘she smashed into a trailer-truck. 
My friend was thrown to the floor. His 
brother’s head crashed through the 
windshield. 

When my accident occurred, I was 
driving at 25 miles per hour. My friend’s 
mother was driving at 10 miles per hour. 
Even though I was traveling twice as 
fast, nothing happened—because my 
large car absorbed most of the shock. 

Tom Erickson 
Murray High School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


» (For more about small cars, see 
“Americans at Work,” page 16—Editors.) 
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Letters 


Neatnik—Not Beatnik 


Dear Editor; 

Dungaree dolls may be okay in song, 
but they look like slobs in real life. 

This summer I have been observing 
the sloppy clothing worn by girls and 
boys. What a bunch of deadbeats these 
beatniks are! Despite what they say, 
they’re just a bunch of sticky conform- 
ists. Sloppiness is their uniform. They 
are too lazy—or too stupid—to dress 
properly. 

Now that school is starting again, it 
would be a good thing for all schools to 
establish dress codes. I'm not saying 
that boys should be made to wear ties 
and coats, Some of them can't afford to. 

But everyone should be required to 
dress neatly. This goes for girls, too. 
Some girls go to school with hair up 
in curls (ugh). If I were a boy, I'd never 
date a girl who did that. 

Let’s snap out of our sloppiness. 
Unless a person is neat, he cannot act 
or think right. Down with the beatniks! 
Up with the neatniks! 

Gwen Milles 
Los Angeles, California 


>» How about it, readers? Should all 
schools adopt dress codes? We'll publish 
the best letters. Mail yours, along with 
your name and school, to: Letters to the 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.—Editors. ) 


Driver Education 


Dear Editor: 

Some people say Driver Education 
courses are not important enough to be 
taught during school hours. I disagree! 
Many parents are not competent enough 


ditor 


to teach good driving habits to their 
children. In addition, the parent is likely 
to lose his temper. The son or daughter 
gets nervous, and makes mistakes. 

A professional] driving teacher, on the 
other hand, knows how to teach good 
driving habits. And don’t think that 
Driver Education is a snap course! Some 
of the’ hardest tests I have taken were 
given in our course. Another solid argu- 
ment for Driver Education: Records 
show that people who take the course 
have fewer accidents, 

Connie Michaelis 
Walla Walla High School 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

In my first year of driving, I have not 
even come close to having an accident. 
I give all the credit to the Driver Edu- 
cation course I took a year ago. 

Under Michigan law, a boy or girl 
under 18 must take the course to qualify 
for a driver's license. A similar law 
should be adopted by the other 49 
States. 

Patrick Chekal 
Cathedral Center H. § 
Detroit, Michigan 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to congratulate you on 
your Forum Topics. We have lively de- 
bates over these articles in our history 
class. Everybody gets a chance to ex- 
press his opinion on the important ques- 
tion at issue. 

Martha Albano 
Queens Village High School 
Queens Village, New York 








Ideas to Live By 











short again and again; . . 





It is not the critic who counts, not the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbled, or where the doer of deeds could have done them better. The 
credit belongs to the man who is actually in the arena; whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; who errs and comes 
. who at the best knows in the end the triumph of 
high achievement; and who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while daring 


—THEopDORE ROOSEVELT 











A pro and con discussion: 
Should the U.S. Government 
foot our Olympic bill 
for 1960? 


Caught in a 
Propaganda Snowball? 


Jensen 
Chicago News 


1960 Olympic Honors for 





GOVERNMENT FUND! 








THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 





P 
California, from February 18 to 28. 

Hundreds of American athletes 
are earnestly training for both 
Rome and Squaw Valley—putting 
in hours of practice every day. 
Their aim: to win Olympic fame 
and honors for themselves and for 
the U. S. 

Meanwhile, another feverish ac- 
tivity is going on: the job of raising 
the money needed to send our 
Olympic teams to Rome and Squaw 
Valley. It costs money to transport, 
feed, and house the contestants— 
to and from and during the , 
There are countless “incidental” 


expenses, too. 


All this money now comes from 
voluntary sources. , 

A nationwide drive to raise more 
than $1,000,000 for our 1960 Olym- 
pic teams will get rolling next 
month, To launch the drive, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has declared Oc- 
tober 17-24 as National Olympic 
Week. 

Sports stars, coaches, sports- 
writers, and well-known personal- 
ities (such as John Daly, Bob Hope, 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, and 
many others) are donating their 
time to appear at dinners in many 
parts of the country to spur con- 
tributions. 

There are some people, however, 
who don’t like this system of raising 
money for the Olympics. They say 
that the U. S. Government should 
“foot the bill”—just as some other 


governments pay for their country’s 
contestants. 


Here are arguments on both 
sides of the issue. 


1. The present system of fund-raising 
is not satisfactory. 


Raising money for the Olympics is 
a tough hurdle. Right up to boat time, 
it’s always a scramble to get enough 
money to pay everyone’s expenses. 

Take this exampie: Bob Hope and 
Bing Crosby put on a “telethon” to 
raise money for our Olympic teams in 
1952. The two stars appeared on TV 
for many hours, asking for contribu- 
tions and reporting the “pledges” as 
they came in. By the end of the “tele- 
thon,” the pledges were well over $1,- 
000,000. So far so good—especially 
since Bob and Bing had set a goal of 
only $500,000. Everyone figured the 
show was a whopping success. 

But the money to back up the 
pledges didn’t come in! The final count 
of contributions was only about $250,- 
000. Commented a disgruntled Bing: 
“I didn’t think we had that many 
welchers in this country.” Unfortu- 
nately, we did. 

Moreover, the “telethon” actually 
slowed down the nationwide drive for 





upl Wide World 


In Moscow, Soviet athletes carry 
propaganda banners (portraits 
are of Soviet leaders) at track 


In Rome, construction of new sta- 
dium for 1960 Olympics (above 
and right) is already under way. 


meet. Russians intend to use 
Olympics to boost Red prestige. 


ncle Sam... At Whose Cost? 


funds. Many people who might have 
contributed believed that the Hope- 
Crosby show had pushed the fund way 
over the top—so they held on to their 
money. 

This is just one example of how un- 
satisfactory the system of voluntary 
contributions is. 


2. Uncle Sam gets the Olympic glory 
—thus he should “subsidize” the costs. 


Under the official rules of the Olym- 
pics, individual athletes—not countries— 
are supposed to win all Olympic ‘honors. 
But the newspapers and broadcasters 
of practically every nation play up the 
victory of a British athlete as a victory 
for Britain, of a Russian athlete as a 
victory for Russia, and of an American 
athlete as a victory for the U. S. The 
average citizen accepts this unofficial 
“tally by nations.” 

For several recent Olympics, the 
Russians have taken advantage of this. 
They have exploited victories of Rus- 
sian athletes for pro-Communist propa- 
ganda. They have trumpeted the claim 
that Red victories prove Communist 
youths can defeat any competitors in 
the world—in sports or other activities. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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1. A Government subsidy would run 
contrary to the Olympic ideal of ama- 
teur competition. 


Just because the Communists sub- 
sidize their athletes doesn’t mean we 
should do the same! You don’t com- 
pete with a totalitarian system by 
adopting totalitarian methods yourself. 
If you do, the victory is a hollow one. 

Shortly before the last Olympics, in 
1956, Czech skating star Miroslava 
Nachodska risked her life to seek po- 
litical asylum in the U. S. She was 
actually eager to “chuck” the subsidized 
life of a Communist athlete for the 
less certain but freer life of the West. 

“Like few others in the country, I 
was well paid,” said Miss Nachodska. 
“T could travel, I was nationally known. 
But I felt like a bird in a cage who had 
the freedom to move about the cage, 
but not beyond.” 

These words from a former Commu- 
nist athlete prove that ideals count far 
more than subsidies. 

The Olympics are an amateur com- 
petition among individual amateurs. 


When the Government steps in with 
subsidies, or to make propaganda “hay,” 
this amateur ideal is seriously compro- 
mised. 

The ideal of the modern Olympics 
was laid down by Baron de Coubertin, 
the man who revived the games in 
1896 after they had been discontinued 
for centuries, He said: “The important 
thing is not to win, but to take part. 
The essential thing in life is not to 
have conquered, but to have fought 
well. To spread these precepts is to 
build up a stronger and more valiant 
and, aboye all, more scrupulous and 
more generous humanity.” 


2. The Olympic ideal is far more im- 
portant than any temporary political 
gain. 

Ken Doherty, track coach at the 
University of Pennsylvania, told Senior 
Scholastic: 

“We should never use a Government 
subsidy for the Olympics regardless of 
the political pressures that arise. .. . 
It’s not nearly so important to beat the 
Russians in the Olympics as it is to 
keep our free ideals. 

“The real way to beat the Commu- 

(Continued on page 33) 








Asia’s young, groping democracy 


faces a new challenge: 





a Red aggressor 


slashing at her borders 
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Changing Giant in a Red Shadow 


World Bank 
India got her first railroads during British colonial rule. Today independ- 
ent India is spending $90,000,000 to modernize and develop her railroads. 


HE LAND of India teems with one 

seventh of humanity — 402,500,000 
people. She is the world’s largest—and 
one of its youngest~democracies. 

Today that democracy faces three 
critical challenges—any one of which 
could destroy India’s hard won inde- 
pendence and freedom. 
>» 1. The growing hostility and aggres 
siveness of India’s huge neighbor, Red 
China. 
> 2. The threat of communism within 
India. 
> 3. Poverty and hunger—the fodder of 
communist propaganda. 

Let’s consider each one by one. 

‘As a neutral in the so-called “cold 
war,” India has sought the friendship 
of both free and Communist nations. 
She has bent over backwards to remain 
on friendly terms with Red China. Over 
the years, India has persistently—though 
unsuccessfully—supported Red China’s 





bid for a seat in the United Nations. 
(The pro-Western Nationalist Chinese 
government on Taiwan now holds 
China’s U.N. seat.) 

In 1954 India and Red China signed 
a “peaceful co-existence” pact. Among 
other things, they pledged to respect 
each other’s territorial boundaries. 

How has India’s friendship been re- 
paid by the Reds? They have launched 
a torrent of abuse against India and 
followed up with attacks on India’s 
borderlands. : 

The torrent began last spring, when 
Red China brutally suppressed a free- 
dom revolt in Tibet—the mountain-en- 
closed land bordering both India and 
China (which Red China had taken 
over in 1951). An estimated 65,000 to 
80,000 Tibetans have died resisting Red 
rule! 


Charges and Counter-charges 


During the revolt, Tibet’s god-king, 
the Dalai Lama, fled to India with 12,- 
000 other refugees. When India offered 
these refugees sanctuary, Red China 
accused India of aiding the revolt. In- 
dia’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
politely but firmly denied the Red 
charges. 

Nehru went another step: he accused 
the Chinese of “map aggression” against 
India. He protested Red maps which 
showed large sections of India’s wild, 
mountainous northern border as being 
part of Red China. 

The Reds ignored this protest. In- 
stead they made veiled threats to 
“liberate’—a Communist word-screen 
for “conquer”—the disputed regions. 

On August 28, India—and the world 
—were stunned as Nehru told his Parlia- 
ment that Red troops had overrun an 
Indian outpost on the northeastern 
frontier. Nehru also revealed for the 


first time that the Chinese had crossed 
into India before—as far back as 1957. 
Though he took no action previously, 
other than to send a protest to Peking, 
this time Nehru dispatched troops to 
the border. 

As we went to press, Nehru made it 
clear that Indian forces would resist 
further Chinese attacks against India 
or her two northern protectorates of 
Sikkim and Bhutan (see map). 

Nehru has also had trouble recently 
with Communists within India. Last 
July, he was forced to dismiss the state 
government of Kerala—a small but 
heavily populated state in southern 
India, the only state in India which has 
ever voted Communists into power. 

Here’s what led to the dismissal: 

In free elections held in 1957, Kerala’s 
Reds won control of the state govern- 
ment for a five-year term. They pledged 
to raise living standards, get rid of 
corruption, and respect the democratic 
rights of the opposition. 

The pledges were not fulfilled. Prices 
and. unemployment went up, forcing 
living standards down. The Reds were 
accused of looting tax money to fill their 
own party coffers. And the rights of the 
opposition were trampled. 


Students Met by Bullets 

Last year, Kerala’s high school and 
college students demonstrated against 
a rise in public transit fares. They were 
met by Red police using tear gas and 
bullets. When this move aroused the 
people’s anger, the Reds—fearing more 
outbursts—gave in to the demand for 
lower transit fares. 

This year, however, the Communists 
plunged Kerala into another crisis. They 
passed a law requiring Kerala’s 7,000 
private schools—mostly religious schools 
run by Hindus or Roman Catholics—to 


United Nations 
One of india‘s deadliest enemies is high disease rate that 
breeds on poverty. Villagers line up for anti-tuberculosis shots. 
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hire only government-approved teach- 
ers. The government said this move was 
necessary to maintain high teaching 
standards. The private school directors, 
suspecting a scheme to fill the schools 
with Communist teachers, ¢losed their 
schools in protest. 

Anti- Communist demonstrations 
sprang up. How were they met? Red 
police killed 15 demonstrators and ar- 
rested 20,000! 


New Elections Demanded 


Opposition groups then, demanded 
the repeal of the teacher law and new 
statewide elections. Faced with growing 
unrest, the Reds promised to reconsider 
the law. But they flatly refused to hold 
new elections until the ehd of their 
term in 1962. 

As a result, violence mounted and 
civil war nearly broke out in Kerala. 
Finally, India’s central government— 
acting under the federal constitution— 
placed Kerala under its direct control 
and dismissed the state officials. New 
state elections were scheduled. 

Despite the Communist record in 
Kerala, however, some observers be- 
lieve the Reds may again win the com- 
ing elections. Reason: the Communist 
party is well-organized, while demo- 
cratic groups in Kerala suffer from dis- 
unity. 

At the root of the Reds’ appeal in 
both Kerala and other parts of India is 
the people’s terrible poverty. One way 
or another, India’s poor majority is de- 
termined to end its wretchedness. If the 
democratic parties fail to show that 
voluntary methods can “get results,” 
many observers fear the people may 
turn in desperation to the compulsory 
methods of communism or some other 
dictatorial system. 

But before we consider India’s eco- 
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In farm villages, bullocks turn generators to produce elec- 
tricity, which in turn powers new Iabor-saving machinery. 
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Demonstrations against Red rule in state 
of Kerala led to ouster of Communists. 


nomic problems—and what's being done 
about them—let’s take a close look at 
the country and its people. 

More than 4,000 years ago, when 
mest Europeans were still savages, In- 
dians already had a highly developed 
culture. But after the Middle Ages, 
Europe's technical advances moved it 
ahead while Asian technology lagged. 
The first European ships (Portuguese) 
arrived at India’s coasts in 1498. Trade 
with Europe developed rapidly—partic- 
ularly with Britain. 


india Under British Rule 


During the eighteenth century, many 
independent states arose in India, ruled 
by different princes. The British played 
one prince against another and began— 
in 1751—to conquer India. Within a 
hundred years they controlled the whole 
subcontinent. 

Irrigation, railways, modern educa- 
tion, and an efficient civil service were 
the benefits Britain bestowed on India. 
But the Indians resented their colonial 
masters and yearned for independence. 
During the 1920’s Mohandas K. Gandhi 
spearheaded the movement for freedom. 
He inspired Indians to resist British rule 
non-violently—by refusing to buy British 
goods, for example, or by lying on rail- 
road tracks and thus tying up transport. 

On August 17, 1947, India became 
an independent member of the (Brit- 
ish) Commonwealth of Nations. 

Though less than half the size of the 
United States in area, India is a land 
of immense variety. Along the northern 
border are the great snow-capped Him- 
alayan mountains. Spreading southward 
are large plains and broad, fertile river 
valleys, thick jungles, rolling hills, and 
arid wasteland. 

The climate ranges from year-round 
tropical heat in the south to hot sum- 


mers and cold winters in the north. 

Rainfall, too, varies greatly—from 
season to season and from place to 
place. Northwestern India is generally 
dry. Southwestern and eastern India are 
often deluged with rain—but only dur- 
ing the monsoon season from June to 
October. The rest of the year agriculture 
must depend heavily on irrigation, 

Equally diverse are the people of 
India—in religion, language, and wealth. 
This diversity, so’ appealing to tourists, 
has caused deep-seated conflicts among 
various groups within India’s popula- 
tion. The most serious conflicts have 
arisen between members of the Hindu 
and Moslem faiths. 

When India won her independence in 
1947, two widely separated regions of 
India broke away to form the Moslem 
nation of Pakistan (see map). Bitter 
fighting ensued between Hindus fleeting 
Pakistan and Moslems fleeing India. 
Later, the two nations went to war over 
who owned the disputed territory of 
Kashmir. United Nations intervention 
brought a truce, but thus far no settle- 
ment. 

About 40,000,000 Moslems chose to 
remain in India after Pakistan was 
founded. Their relations with the Hindu 
majority have been touch and go. 

Among Hindus themselves there are 
deep antagonisms. The ancient caste 
system divided Hindus into rigid, strictly 
separated classes. “High caste” Indians 
still look down upon “low caste” In- 
dians, but the system is gradually break- 
ing down, By recent Indian law, no 
citizen may be denied equal rights and 
opportunities because of caste. 

Language differences also tend to di- 
vide the country. Indians speak 14 ma- 
jor tongues and countless dialects. This 
has led to language disputes—even riots 
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Indian teen-ager sells cucumbers in busy 
square of New Delhi, capital of India. 


—in various Indian states. Minority 
groups fear being “overrun” by larger 
groups speaking different tongues. More 
significant, however, is the major North- 
South language split in India. Hindi, a 
northern language is the most widely 
spoken in India. It is scheduled to be- 
come the official language of the coun- 
try within the next decade. South In- 
dians, however, are not at all eager to 
adopt Hindi as their language. 

As a carry-over from British rule, 
English is the main language of gov- 
ernment, business, and higher educa- 
tion. Many Indians from different parts 
of the country cannot converse with one 
another except in English. 


A Nation of Poor Villages 


Economically, Indians are also deeply 
divided, A few are extremely wealthy. 
Some professional men and women be- 
long to a growing middle income group. 
But the vast majority earn less than $60 
a year—less than the weekly wage of 
most American workers! 

About four out of five Indians, further- 
more, cannot read and write. And 
hunger and disease cut down average 
life expectancy to 32 years. 

Although India has some of the larg- 
est cities and factories in Asia, it is 
more typically a “nation of villages.” 
Four fifths of the population live in 
about 550,000 hamlets—clusters of sun- 
dried mud huts. These are concentrated 
mainly along rivers and seacoasts. 

Many of the villagers are landless 
peasants who work for landlords. Others 
own plots inherited from their fathers. 
But these plots have been divided and 
subdivided among sons for so many 
generations that today the average farm 
is less than five acres. And the crop 
yield is low because of primitive agri- 


* cultural methods. 


To help lift these millions out of their 
misery, India has launched two Five 
Year Development Plans. One feature: 
to open up new land for cultivation 
through huge irrigation projects. Result: 
during the first plan (1951-56), agricul- 
tural production shot up 20 per cent. 
With the second plan (1956-61), India 
hopes to boost food output another 24 
per cent. But experts say this is still not 
enough to meet the needs of India’s 
growing population. 

A second feature of the two plans has 
been a Community Development Pro- 
gram. Begun in 1952, it has already 
reached into more than half the villages. 
Under it, the government sends finan- 
cial aid and thousands of trained work- 
ers called gram sevaks (“servants of the 
people”) into the villages. They set up 
schools and teach modern hygiene. 
They show the peasants how to increase 
their crop yields through use of better 
seeds, fertilizers, cropping patterns, and 
new equipment. Slowly the gram sevaks 





are breaking through the crust of cen- 
uries of ignorance and superstition. 

Another force in changing India’s 
village life is a frail, bearded saintly 
man named Vinoba Bhave. He trudges 
barefoot from village to village, carry- 
ing this message to the landlords: 
“Don’t wait for the government to act. 
Donate-some of your land now to the 
landless, so that all may live better.” 
In the nine years since he began his 
endless journey, Bhave has won 
promises from landlords to turn 4,380,- 
000 acres into cooperative farms. Bhave 
has been called “the most powerful 
single influence against the Reds in 
India.” ; 

Higher food production and im- 
proved village life are only half the 
solution to India’s economic ills. More 
industry is the other half. Fortunately, 
the country has many of the resources 
needed for industrial growth. Large de- 
posits of coal, iron, petroleum, man- 
ganese, bauxite, copper, and other min- 
erals lie beneath India’s soil. 

Under British rule, India became the 
second-largest industrial power in Asia 
(after Japan). Her main ii.custries: 
steel, textiles, jute, and cement. But 
production still is far too low to provide 
enough jobs and goods for her growing 
population. 

India’s first Five Year Plan made a 
spectacular dent in the problem. More 
than $5,000,000,000 was pumped into 
the economy, to finance new factories 
and dams, and to improve transporta- 
tion and communications systems. In- 
dustrial output soared 43 per cent above 
pre-1951 levels 


Aid from U.S.—and Russia 


Encouraged by this success, India’s 
leaders drew up an even more ambitious 
second Five Year Plan. It called tor an 
investment of $10,000,000,000 in heavs 
industries run by the government, and 
$5,000,000,000 in private industry. But 
last year India had to cut back the goals 
of the plan by 20 per cent. One reason, 


according to some economists: poor 


anning and mismanagement. Another 


reason: too little money with which to 
buy machinery abroad. Even after the 
cutback, India had to borrow more than 
$500,000,000 abroad to fulfill the rest 
of the plan. 

Biggest contributor to India’s eco- 
nomic build-up has been the United 
States. Since 1948, Uncle Sam has sent 
India more than $1,200,000,000 in 
technical aid, gifts, loans and private in- 
vestments. 

The Soviet Union, too, is sending eco- 
nomic aid to India, though on a much 
smaller scale than the U. S. 

Economists say India will need bil- 
lions more in foreign capital before she 
reaches the “economic take-off point.” 
That’s the 


point at which an underde- 
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NEHRU 


Jawaharlal Nehru of India is not 
merely his country’s prime minister 
(its first and only one since it won 
independence in 1947). He is also 
foreign minister, chairman of In- 
dia’s Atomic Energy Commission, 
and director of economic planning 
—to mention just a few of his more 
important jobs. He is, in short, a 
dynamo of energy. 

Nehru, 69, begins each day at 
6:30 with 20 minutes of yogi exer- 
cises — including head stands — and 
then feeds his pet pandas. 

During the rest of his 19-how 
workday, he is constantly on the 
go—debating policy in parliament, 
attending meetings and . confer- 
ences, granting interviews, making 
speeches, and worrying about 402.,- 
500,000 Indians. 





Educated in England 


How did this aristocratic, alool 
man become the popular leader of 
his impoverished people? Nehru’s 
father was a wealthy lawyer with 
pronounced sympathies for West 
ern culture. He 
study for seven years at schools in 
England. Returning to India in 
1912, Jawaharlal worked as a 
lawyer—but without much enthus- 


sent his son to 


iasm. : 
A meeting with Gandhi, India’s 
late, great spiritual leader and its 
leading fighter for independence, 
changed Nehru’s life. He burned 
his 50 expensive English-tailored 
suits and donned native clothes. 
For the next quarter of a century, 
Nehru was in and out of prison 
for persistently opposing British 
rule in India. While behind bars 
he studied philosophy and wrote a 


India’s Dynamo 
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series of books urging Indian free- 
dom. 

As Gandhi's right-hand man, 
Nehru became prime minister when 
India won independence in 1947. 
The following year Gandhi fell vic- 
tim to an assassin’s bullet. The peo- 
ple turned to Nehru as Gandhi's 
“heir.” 


“Soft’’ on Communism? 


In the “cold war” between the 
Western world and the Communist 
bloc, Nehru has chosen to lead 
India along a neutral path, At first 
he tended to put most of the blame 
for the “cold war” on the West- 
and what he called its “blind fear” 
of Communist. nations. Western 
leaders replied that Nehru was 
unrealistic in his “blind accept 
ance” of Communist words while 
he apparently turned his back/on 
Communist deeds. Lately, particu 
larly after Red China’s actions in 
Tibet and her forays on India’s 
border, Nehru has become less 
critical of the West. 

Some critics also have accused 
Nehru of taking a “holier-than- 
thou” attitude toward East and 
West while practicing “cold war” 
himself with India’s neighbor, 
Pakistan, over the disputed prov- 
ince of Kashmir. In fact, Nehru 
has persistently ignored United Na- 
tions demands for a_ plebiscite 
(vote) in Kashmir. 

On one point both Nehru and 
his critics seem agreed: their de 
termination to keep India free and 
independent. 








POPE al 


veloped nation can (1) produce enough 
goods to support its people, and (2) 
save enough ¢apital to invest in its own 
further development, without special 
help from abroad. 

In the meantime, other new nations 
in Asia and Africa are closely watching 
India. They regard her as a testing 
ground for democracy in a country 


struggling to overcome economic back- 
wardness. If India fails, she and her 
free neighbors may decide that de- 
mocracy is to blame and let the Com- 
munists take-over. If India succeeds, 
Asians and Africans will take heart and 
spur their own efforts to build inde- 
pendent, democratic, prosperous so- 
cieties. 
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Qattara is 100 to 440 feet below sea level. Water flowing from Mediterranean could generate hydro power. 
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SECOND IN A SERIES 


The Hole in the Desert 


The first bit of knowledge about thi 


HE Egyptian government, like other 


governments everywhere, main- 
tains a number of study commissions. 
A study commission, speak- 
ing, is a small group of people who are 
supposed to keep themselves well in- 
formed on a specific subject. Thus the 
able, more or less at a 


to give counsel on its 


generally 


commission is 
moment's. notice, 
specialty to the government or to an- 
other department of the government. 

I learn from European newspapers 
that there is an Egyptian study com- 
mission concerned with the “utilization 
of the Qattara Depression.” Now 
Qattara Depression 


it so 
happens that the 
can be utilized in one 
that there is only major 
For this reason it is quite easy to guess 
what that commission must be doing. 

But first we ought to look into the 
Qattara Depression itself. It is located 
near the northern rim of the African 
continent. The most northern point of 


just way, and 


one problem. 


the Depression is about 35 miles from 
the edge of the Mediterranean Sea. 
That point near the shore of the Medi- 
terranean is marked by a place name 
which became famous during World 
War II: E] Alamein. 
Politically, the whole 
Egypt. The study commission at 
does not have to worry about political 


area is in 
least 


boundaries 


“Found” in World War | 
Che 


an enormous hole 


Qattara Depression is actually 
in the desert. It is 
strange that its existence became 
known as late ‘as it did. Travelers 
realized more or less vaguely that they 
had to go “down” if they wanted to 
reach an oasis called Qara, But ap- 
parently travelers in the desert just had 
their minds on reaching the cool oasis. 
None of these travelers thought of mak- 
ing systematic observations .or measure- 
ments. 
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many books on natural history, sei ’ gy 


Qattara Depression was a result of 
World War I. During the war th« 
Italians were allied with the French 
and the British. The Libyan Desert to 
the west of the Qattara area belonged 
to the Italians. The Turkish Empire 
on the hand—and on the othe: 
side of the Qattara area—was allied 
with the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires. The a North African 
Moslem sect, allied with the 
lurks. 

The Senussi raided oases in Egypt 
and settlements in Libya. The British 
in turn, organized desert patrols to 
chase the Senussi. When one 
chases ended up in the Qara oasis, the 
leader of the patrol realized that h: 
must be considerably below sea level. 

In the years between the two World 
Wars the Qattara area was carefully 
investigated and mapped, with the re- 
sult that it played an important role in 
World War II. 

Along the northern rim of Africa 
two armies were poised for battle. One 
was a British army under Field Mar- 


othe: 


Senussi, 
were 


of thes« 





shal Montgomery. The other was the 
German Afrika Korps under Field 
Marshal Rommel. Montgomery clearly 
realized that Egypt would be Rom- 
mel’s next target. But it was difficult 
for Montgomery to make a_ battle 
plan. Rommel could avoid battle, if he 
wanted to, by just driving off into the 
desert. 

This is where the Qattara Depression 
proved decisive—just by existing. 
Montgomery made his stand near El 
Alamein. There he had only 40 miles 
of desert to watch. To the north was 
the Mediterranean Sea, and to the 
south the Qattara Depression. Tanks 
and self-propelled artillery could not 
escape in either direction. They had 
to retreat or fight. 

Montgomery maneuvered Rommel 
into deciding to fight. The German 
\frika Korps was decisively beaten, 
never to recover from the blows re- 
ceived at El Alamein. 


Man-Made Lake for Power 


Marshal Montgomery’s “southern 
ally,” the Qattara Depression, is gen- 
erally kidney-shaped. The area enclosed 
by the line which marks the sea level 
(see map) is 6,950 square miles, just 
500 square miles less than the area of 
Lake Ontario. 

The Depression is quite uneven in 
depth. The northern portions are not 
much more than 100 feet below sea 
level, but more than half of the total 
area is about 160 feet below sea level. 
The record depth, in the southern por- 
tion, is jast about 440 feet. 

In any other climate the Qattara 
Depression would simply be a lake. In 
Africa it is not. There is not a single 
river, of any size, that empties into the 
Qattara Depression, and rainfall is 
negligible. Since it does rain once 
every few years one cannot say there 
is no rainfall, but what there is does 
not influence either the landscape or 
the climate. 

Well, so the Qattara Depression 
would simply be a lake in any other 
climate. How about making it into a 
lake? The Mediterranean Sea is less 
than 40 miles away. If a channel were 
opened between the Depression and 
the sea, the Depression would quickly 
change into a lake. It would be a salty 
lake, but in this climate a salty lake 
would still be far superior to no lake 


at all. Its existence would certainly im- . 


prove the climate. But how much it 
would improve the climate is probably 
one of the-things the Egyptian study 
commission is thinking about. 

Of course, if you cut a canal through 
the 35-odd miles of desert and did 
nothing but create the Qattara Lake, 
you would be wasting natural re- 
sources. The water from the Mediter- 
ranean that would fall into the Qattara 


Depression can do work. It can drive 
turbo-generators, to produce electric 
current, large amounts of it. 

This is another point the study com- 
mission must be thinking about. You 
can generate much electric current at 
the edge of the Qattara Depression, 
but who would need it? E] Alamein, 
35 miles away, has a famous name, 
but it is a tiny and primitive town. 
The two large cities of Cairo and Alex- 
andria are both about 130 to 140 miles 
away (depending on where the power 
plant would be located), but they also 
are not heavy consumers of electric 
current at present. They might be in 
the future, and this is the main prob- 
lem on which the fate of the whole 
idea hinges. 

If the Egyptian cities within reach 
of electrical power transmission—the 
practical limit of such transmission is 
about 500 miles—need the current and 
can pay for it, the necessary invest- 
ment can be considered. If there are 
no customers for current, the Qattara 
Depression will stay dry. 

How much electric current could be 
generated? This depends on two factors 
—the volume of the water which flows 
through the turbines, and the speed of 
the flow if the volume is given. 


Would Keep Filling Up 


At first glance, it might seem that 


any such power plant would be 
doomed to uselessness after a_ time. 
One might reason thus: after two years, 
or maybe five or even ten years, the 
Qattara Depression would be full. 
Then it would be all over: In reality 
things are not that simple. By being 
less simple, they happen to be more 
favorable. 

Remember that the Qattara Depres- 
sion is located in a dry country with 
high temperatures and negligible rain- 
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fall. If there were a Qattara Lake a 
large amount of water would be “lost” 
to evaporation. How much? 

That question is comparatively easy 
to answer. The Dead Sea in Israel is 
in about the same climate. And there 
the evaporation rate has been meas- 
ured. Of course, it is higher during 
the hot season and somewhat less dur- 
ing the not-so-hot season. Averaged out 
over the whole year the Dead Sea*oses 
3,500 cubic feet of water per second 
to evaporation. (This loss is compen- 
sated for by the river Jordan and a 
number of minor tributaries.) The 
Qatiara Depression has twenty times 
the.area of the Dead Sea and no rivers. 

Even if the Depression were full to 
the brim, it would still need a flow 
from the Mediterranean of 70,000 
cubic feet per second just to keep it 
brimful, This is about one third the 
amount of water that falls over Niagara 
Falls, a rather considerable river. But 
it would take a long time untii things 
had progressed to that point. 


Figures Tell the Story 


If the Depression were to be filled 
to the point where the lake level is 
100 feet below sea level, the area cov- 
ered by the water would be roughly 
half of the total area—3,500 square 
miles. The depth of that water would 
average just about 100 feet. A square 
mile has 27,878,400 square feet. There- 
fore, the water in the lake—if the level 
is to, be 100 feet below sea level—is 
the result of the simple multiplication 
of 27,878,400 times 3,500 times 100. 
Rounded off, this figure is 10,000,000, - 
000,000, or ten million million cubic 
feet. 

At the flow rate of 70,000 cubic feet 
per second, or 252,000,000 cubic feet 
per hour, the daily flow rate would be 
slightly more than 6,000 million cubic 
feet. Just to get the Qattara Depression 
about half full would, therefore, take 
1,653 days—but under the completely 
faulty assumption that there would be 
no evaporation while the Depression is 
filling up. - 

These few figures should have made 
it clear that Egypt has a most valuable 
asset in the Qattara Depression—but 
only if she also can put to use the 
electric current produced. 

What would happen to the Mediter- 
ranean in the meantime? Precisely 
nothing! The Mediterranean Sea is 
known to suffer heavy evaporation 
losses all the time. Still its level does 
not shrink because the losses are made 
up by currents flowing into the Medi- 
terranean from both the Black Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Utilizing the Qat- 
tara Depression would just increase the 
inflow from the Atlantic by a small 
fraction of one per cent of what it al- 
ways is. 





CCORDING to one story, exec- 

utives in the American automobile 
industry are taking their “THinx Bic” 
signs off their desks and replacing them 
with signs saying: “think small.” 

There is probably no truth to this 
story, but it is a fact that a new trend 
has begun in Detroit, America’s motor 
capital. Instead of thinking only in 
terms of producing bigger and _ still] 
bigger passenger cars, the industry is 
also turning toward smaller, less-costly 
automobiles. 

The Big Three of the American auto- 
mobile industry—General Motors, Ford, 
and Chrysler—are displaying, or will 
soon display, three completely new 
models for 1960. All are smaller than 
the “standard-sized” American cars now 
on the roads. 


Corvairs, Falcons, and Valiants 


From General Motors’ Chevrolet Di- 
vision comes the rear-engined Corvair 
(see photo on facing page). Ford's entry 
in the smaller-car derby has been named 
the Falcon (see above). The Plym- 
outh Division of Chrysler has picked 
Valiant as the name for its wee one. 
(In addition, Chrysler's Dodge Division 
will build the Dart, a larger version 
of the Valiant. Other divisions of both 
Ford and General Motors also are plan- 
ning new cars of reduced dimensions 
for introduction, possibly, in 1961.) 

The Corvair, Falcon, and Valiant 
have some characteristics in common. 
Their over-all lengths will measure some 
175 to 185 inches, Their width will be 


Small cars, once scoffed at by Detroit's Big Three, 


are now being turned out by the same Big Three. 


in the vicinity of 70 inches. (1959 
American cars average 212 inches in 
length and 81 inches in width.) They 
will seat four or five persons com- 
fortably, although things may be a bit 
tight for six hefty adults. 

The smaller engines in the three new 
cars should be able to squeeze more 
miles out of a gallon of gasoline. These 
cars are expected to sell for a little less 
than $2,000—or about $250 less than 
the average price of a standard-sized 
Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth. 

What caused Detroit to make an 
“about-face” on car designs? 

For a number of years, many of De- 
troit’s car makers have worked under a 
theory that “bigger equals better.” To 
build better cars each year, Detroit de- 
signed cars which were longer and 
wider than the previous year’s models. 

For a while, this build-them-bigger 
theory seemed to work. Detroit noted 
that car sales continued to climb up- 
ward until, in 1955, a record 7,200,000 
cars were sold. 


Traffic Jams Blamed on Big Cars 


But in 1956, Detroit's “happy times” 
sprung a leak. Sales fell off by more 
than two million units. Although the 
number of “cars sold” gradually climbed 
again in the next two years, it never 
again reached the 1955 level. 

Rumblings of discontent were heard 
all over the nation. Economists feared 
that many American families had “tied 
up” too much of their incomes in cars— 
and had been caught in the rising 
price squeeze. 

The price, size, and gas-guzzling 
qualities of some American cars were 
several times assailed on the floor of the 
U.S. Congress. City and state officials 
joined the critical chorus by blaming 


“oversized” cars for causing congestion 
on city streets. 

Less-restrained critics began openly 
describing: the typical U.S, car as a 
“bloated dinosaur,” “the traveling juke- 
box,” or the “go now, pay forever plan.” 

Detroit's pride was clearly hurt by 
such public sniping. But even more 
disturbing was the soaring sales records 
of smaller cars—both the “economy 
cars” imported from foreign countries 
as well as the new “compact cars” 
introduced by two American companies. 

This year, some 600,000 foreign- 
made cars are expected to be sold 
here—more than 10 times the number 
sold in 1955! Furthermore, this repre- 
sents a 10 per cent slice of the entire 
American car market, Among the buy- 
ers: young people, particularly college 
students. 

American manufacturers of smaller 
cars have marked up an equally spec- 
tacular record. American Motors, mak- 
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ers of the Rambler, produced nearly 
268,000 units during the first eight 
and a half months of this year, com- 
pared to 111,000 units over the same 
period last year. 

From almost nowhere, Rambler has 
climbed up’ the American automobile 
best-seller list and now is happily set- 
tled in fifth spot. 


Fad That Didn’t Pass 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation en- 
tered the “compact car” field late last 
year with the introduction of the Lark. 
With a five-fold increase: in production, 
the comnany has turned in its first 
profit after years in the financial dog- 
house. 

At first, the Big Three scofted at 
small cars as a passing fad. But the 
“fad” refused to “pass.” Then, the Big 
Three gingerly nudged into the act by 
importing cars from foreign companies 
in which they owned large blocks of 
stock shares. 

Still, the Big Three held back from 
producing small cars of their own. 
Reason: The costs of retooling for a 
new size model are high. And because 
American auto workers receive wages 
much higher than those of foreign 
countries, Detroit did not see how it 
could produce a small car as inexpen- 
sively as the foreign manufacturers. 

But there was no denying the smaller- 
car trend. Slowly, and perhaps grudg- 
ingly, America’s major car makers be- 
came convinced that a large market 
existed for small cars and that this is 
the type of cars more and more Ameri- 
cans wanted to buy in the future. And 
if that’s what Americans wanted, De- 
troit decided to give it to them. 

This decisio : illustrates a basic prin- 
ciple of our American economy: It is 
the consumer, the buyer of the products 
made in a free economy, who ultimately 
decides what is to be produced. 

Unlike other economic systems where 
a government decree determines what 
will and what will not be produced, 
the American economy leaves the basic 
decision in the hands of the consumers. 

Whatever the consumers will buy, 
American industries will produce. If 
the consumers won't buy a particular 
item, what would be the point of pro- 
ducing it? 


What People Want 


How has the American car-buying 
public influenced the trend in Detroit? 
Many experts believe there was a 
vhange in what car owners wanted out 
of their cars. They include: 

Economy—Some of the smaller for- 
eign cars ,cost initially $600 to $1,000 
less than what has been the lowest- 
priced American cars, The smaller cars 
use far less gas and oil than the big 
cars. 


Ease of Handling—The shorter, light- 
er smal] cars are more easily driven 
through crowded streets and can be 
parked in smaller spaces. A familiar 
sight in any American city today is 
the tiny foreign car squeezed into an 
equally tiny parking spot which larger 
cars had to pass by. ' 

Another point: Americans have found 
many alternative ways to spend money 
which they formerly lavished on their 
cars. Many people would now rather 
spend their money on larger homes, 
swimming pools, hi-fi sets, or a trip 
abroad. 

“It used to be that many people 
could satisfy their neighborly pride by 
“living in a small house with a big car 
in the driveway,” says George Romney, 
president of American Motors. “Today, 
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the showy car is becoming passé as 
the primary means of satisfying ego 
expression.” 

It was generally assumed that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was thinking of the 
American automobile industry when he 
said at one of his news conferences 
last year: “I personally think our people 
are being just a little bit disenchanted 
by the few items that have been 
chucked down their throats . . . and I 
think it would be a very good thing 
if the manufacturers wake up 
and begin to give us the things we 
want instead of the things they think 
we want.” 

The smaller cars making their first 
appearances this month and next in 
the dealer showrooms all over America 
indicate that Detroit got the message. 


‘Pes Motor Co. 
Where new cars are born: Automobile designers work on clay models of 


Models are about three eighths size of actual automobile. 


Wide World 


“Secret” is out! First models of the Corvair, General Motors’ entry in the 
small-car field, were photographed by plane fiying over fenced-off lot at 
GM's plant at Willow Run, Mich. Corvair will make official debut in October. 





AGIC words and carpets 
highlight the tall the 
Arabian Nights. Magic carpets swooped 
and dipped through the sky, whisking 
rich potentates from one castle to an- 
other. Magic Ali 
Baba from pauper to prince, Shouting 
“Open Sesame!” he flung open the hid- 
den treasure cave of the Forty Thieves. 
Today Americans also have magic 
words and a magic carpet. The magic 
words of the twentieth century are: 
“Chargg It!” The magic carpet—which 
transforms the magic words into reality 
is a pencil for signing a credit card. 
With pencil and credit card, a man 
can live or travel almost anywhere with 
just a few dollars in his pocket. Credit 
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Passports 


to Prosperity? — 


America’s newest magic carpet is a pencil and two words: “Charge it!’ 


cards, some economists Say, have be- 
come a new passport to prosperity. 

Credit cards have been distributed by 
hotels, motels, restaurants, gasoline 
companies, and thousands of other busi- 
ness concerns that sell goods or services. 
Nearly 15,000,000 credit cards are close 
at hand in wallets and pocketbooks. 
Their holders can “buy now, pay later” 
all over the world. 

Some credit cards are issued free—by 
businesses that sell a particular product 
(such as gasoline) or a particular ser- 
vice (such as motel lodgings). 

Some others require annual dues 
(ranging from $5 to $6). These include 
the new look in credit cards: the “all 
purpose” card. It entitles the holder to 


charge a wide range of items in an 
equally wide number of places. 

How does a credit card work? Sup 
pose a salesman takes two business cli 
ents to dinner at a fashionable restau 
rant. After the men have eaten a juic\ 
steak dinner, the waiter hands the sales 
man a bill for $27.50—and a pen. The 
salesman simply signs his name on the 
back of the bill. Then he whips a credit 
card from his pocket and hands it to the 
waiter. 

The waiter takes the signed bill to the 
cashier, who compares the signature on 
the bill against the signature on the 
credit card. Then the cashier jots down 
the serial number of the credit card- 
and files away the bill. The waiter takes 





the credit card back to the salesman. 
Not a single cent in cash has changed 
hands (although the salesman may 
leave the waiter his tip in cash.) 

The next Morning, the restaurant 
sends the bill—along with the bills of 
other customers who similarly charged 
their meals—to the company that issued 
the credit card. The credit company 
sends the money to the restaurant—min- 
us a service (or accounting) fee. 

At the end of each month, the credit 
company sends an itemized statement 
to the salesman. This lists the restaurant 
bill—together with any other bills the 
salesman had signed in the past month. 
There is no limit to the amount he can 
charge—as long as he pays his monthly 
bill promptly. 

Today there is a credit card for almost 
every product and service you can 
think of: In most states, for example, 
you can charge telephone calls, gasoline 
and oil, meals, telegrams, cablegrams, 
auto and plane repairs, flowers, candy, 
hotel bills, and thousands of other items. 


Safaris ‘On the Cuff” 


One of the largest bills ever charged 
was a $60,000 African safari. One movie 
studio put a $25,000 party “on the cuff.” 
(The expression “on the cuff’—used 
frequently to describe credit plans— 
originated in the 1830’s on our Western 
frontier. Paper was scarce. So a saloon- 
keeper kept track of what customers 
owed by jotting names and bills on his 
shirt cuffs.) 


Some credit cards can also be used 
abroad. For example, you can charge 
silk shirts in Hong Kong, oil paintings 
in Italy, a Turkish bath in Japan, per- 
fume in Paris, a ski trip in Switzerland, 
or chinaware in England. 

Credit cards, as we know them, date 
back nearly 40 years. In the 1920's 
petroleum companies distributed free 
credit cards to some motorists. Their 
purpose: to stimulate business. Today 
one out of eight motorists owns a gas- 
oline credit card. 


“All Purpose” Cards 


In the beginning, most credit cards 
were good only for a single product or 
service. The “all purpose” credit card 
was born nine years ago. In February 
1950, a businessman was caught with 
a large restaurant bill—and no wallet. It 
was on his dresser at home, Luckily, his 
wife was at home, too. A hurried phone 
call brought her—and his wallet—to the 
restaurant. 

The next day, the businessman told 
the story to a friend. As they joked 
about it, they decided that what diners 
needed was a credit card. The two men 
talked 100 friends and 14 restaurants 
into joining the experiment. That trig- 
gered a chain reaction throughout the 
nation. 

Today the Diners’ Club claims more 
than 1,000,000 paid members. A mem- 
ber can say “Charge it!” not only in 
countless restaurants but also in travel 
bureaus, clothing stores, flower shops, 
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candy stores, hotels, car-rental agencies, 
Broadway shows, and sports arenas— 
35,000 organizations in all. 

To obtain a Diners’ Club credit card, 
an applicant must give references which 
are carefully checked. Statistics show 
that nine out of ten applicants pass this 
test with flying credit. Once he has been 
issued a credit card, the member must 
pay annual dues of $5, 

The Diners’ Club currently processes 
$14,000,000 worth of bills each month. 
For this service, the Diners’ Club sub- 
tracts a fee ranging from six to ten per 
cent of each bill. The service fee varies 
from business to-business. Gas stations 
pay six per cent. Some retail stores pay 
10 per cent. Most businesses are willing 
to pay this fee because they believe the 
credit card service increases their busi- 
ness. 


Breakthrough in Transportation 

Last October the American Express 
Company (Amex) also issued an “all 
purpose” credit card. Amex already has 
signed up more than 700,000 paid 
members. In addition, it has 37,000 
participating organizations in almost 
every country, territory, and geographi- 
cal area this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Among them are 6,500 restaurants and 
cabarets around the world. 

Americadh Express, which specializes 
in travel accommodations, also offers 
many other services. For example, a 
member can charge a cablegram north 
of the Arctic Circle at Vaasa, Finland, or 
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MERICA, richest and most prosperous country in the world, has be- 

come a nation of debtors, Each day, we Americans sink deeper and 
deeper into debt. What’s more, we are diving into debt deliberately! 

At present Americans are in debt to the tune of nearly $200,000,000,000. 
We owe most of this—$155,600,000,000—on our homes and farms. Buying 
on the installment plan accounts for another $42,847,000,000. Credit cards 
account for $500,000,000—a comparative drop in the bucket, 

Many Americans think of credit as savings in reverse. Instead of saving 
up money to make a purchase later, a family can take advantage of credit 
to buy an article now and pay for it in the future. Credit buying gives a 
family the use of its purchases while it is “saving up.” 

Most economists agree that credit is the key to the present prosperity 
of our auto, housing, and appliance industries. Buying power unleashed 
by credit put the bang in America’s economic boom, they say. 

As far as some Americans are concerned, however, credit is still a bad 
word. For credit has always been known by another name—“debt.” Our 
forefathers thought that anyone who went into debt was irresponsible. This 
attitude persisted for generations—or until the end of World War II. 

Today, most Americans maintain that old-time thrift is no longer 
necessary. Our forefathers needed a “nest egg” to pay unexpected medical 
bills or to tide them through old age and retirement. Today most families 
are protected by health insurance and old-age pensions. 

Credit can be a good servant. It also can be a harsh master. For 
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a roll of color film at Punta Arenas, 
Chile, the world’s southermnost city, 

One long-standing complaint about 
credit cards has been that most major 
transportation companies refused to 
honor them at their ticket windows. 
Rail, air, and steamship companies re- 
fused to pay a service fee to an outside 
firm. Only a few bus companies had 
signed up with the credit companies. 

Last month, however, Amex signed 
up three big rail companies: the New 
York Central Railroad, the Great North- 
ern Railway, and the Northern Pacific 
Railway. Some experts predict that this 
is just a start toward the day when 
all transportation companies will accept 
credit cards at their counters. 

Last spring a third large company— 
the Hilton Hotel Corporation—issued an 
“all purpose” credit card, the Carte 
Blanche. (Carte blanche is French for 
“unlimited authority.”) If this card is 
used at any of the 44 Hilton hotels in 
nine countries around the world, the 
customer does not have to pay annual 
dues. If he uses it elsewhere, however, 
he must pay $6 per year. Hilton says 
it has 1,250,000 members. 


Competition for New Members 

Today the “Big Three” credit com- 
panies—Diners’ Club, Amex, and Carte 
Blanche—are competing in a bitter bat- 
tle to sign up new members. 

Meanwhile, credit cards have sparked 
hot spots of controversy around the na- 
tion. Let’s look at the pros and cons. 


Considerable controversy swirls 
wound the fact that credit cards spur 
“impulse buying.” According to a Din- 
ers’ Club survey, people who charge 
spend 30 per cent more than people 
who pay cash. Critics say the tempta- 
tion to “buy now, pay later” leads some 
people deeper and deeper into debt. 

Supporters of credit cards cite the 
records of credit companies to prove 
this is not so. Out of 200 credit card 
holders, only one may welch on his 
bill. In other words, 99.5 per cent pay 
their bills promptly—no matter how 
high the bill. 

Other objections to credit cards come 
from a few restaurant and hotel men. 
They point out that some restaurants 
make only a small profit on each meal. 
Thus the service fee charged by the 


credit companies often can eat up all 
their profits. The credit companies ad- 
mit that this may be true in a few 
cases. But credit cardsegttract business, 
the companies argue. And credit card 
holders usually spend more money 
than cash customers. This more than 
compensates for the service fee, they 
insist. 


“Mark Ups” vs. Discounts 


In addition, credit companies say 
that they cannot lower the service fee. 
They point out that it costs up to $10 
to recruit each new member. A check 
of his credit references with banks and 
other organizations costs up to $4. 
Bookkeeping and advertising costs eat 
up most of the rest of the service fee. 

Yet a few hard hit restaurants still 
complain. Americans now spend $17,- 
000,000,000 each year dining out. 
About 10 per cent of this mammoth 
food bill is put “on the cuff.” Restau- 
rants want to cash in on this boom— 
not lose money or just “break even.” 

A few restaurants, therefore, have 
slapped a five per cent mark-up on the 
bills of credit customers. Some offer a 
discount to a potential credit customer 
if he will pay cash. Still others have 
upped all their prices to everyone. Thus, 
even if a customer pays cash, he is 
penalized. 

Meanwhile, some restaurants have 
decided to issue their own credit cards, 
Restaurant owners in Portland, Ore., 

(Continued on page 28) 


the individual there’s always the risk that he won't have 
enough money to meet installment payments as they fall 
due. Then the seller can repossess (take back) the article, 
and the buyer forfeits all the money he has already paid. 

Supporters of credit, however, point out that few Ameri- 
cans, drown in this sea of credit. Banks and finance com- 
panies report that Americans repay up to 99.75 per cent 
of the money they borrow. 


Credit and Inflation 


There’s another danger to installment credit, say some 
economists. When Americans go into debt by buying on 
credit, they add “extra” money to our economy. This is 
money that has not been earned by the production of extra 
goods. 

As in an auction, buyers end up competing for existing 
goods, and the price goes up and up. As prices increase, 
workers demand higher wages. Then, with more money 
to spend, the increased demand for available goods sends 
prices soaring. The spiral starts all over again—pushing the 
cost of living still higher. 

If this process is permitted to continue unchecked, in- 
flation sets in. As prices become more and more inflated, 
the dollar buys less and less goods. With every increase in 
the inflation there is a decrease in the value of the dollar. 

Critics of credit point to the Cost of Living Index to 


prove their point. In July the Cost of Living Index rose to 
a record 124.9 per cent of the average for 1947-49. This 
meant that a consumer needed $12.50 in July to buy what 
$10 would have purchased in the 1947-49 base period. The 
buying power of the dollar had swindled. 

Other economists agree that credit may be inflationary. 
But, they point out, the Federal Government is the largest 
debtor of all. It is in debt to the tune of $295,000,000,000— 
almost one third more than consumers owe. The cost of 
living would level off, these economists say, if the Govern- 
ment would balance its budget. The Government is spend- 
ing more money than it takes in through taxes. To get this 
extra money, it has to borrow (from banks or by selling 
bonds). This Government borrowing “creates” still more 
extra dollars that have not been earned by the production 
of goods. 


To Charge or Not to Charge 


Meanwhile, the credit balloon grows larger and larger. 
To charge or not to charge, that remains the question. 
Charles Dickens had some good advice for anyone who 
handles money—which means just about everyone. In 
David Copperfield, Mr. Micawber says: 

“Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nine- 
teen nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, 
result misery.” —PeTer VAN AVERY 





Understanding 


Leaders of East and West “Go Visiting” 


The Soviet Union's traveling 
premier, Nikita Khrushchev, will 
scarcely have time to unpack his 
bags from his U.S. visit before 
he takes off on another trip— 
this time to Red China. 


Khrushchev will leave for China 
Sept. 29—the day after he returns to 
Moscow from the U.S. 

He will arrive in time to help 
Peking celebrate the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Red Chinese seizure of 
the Chinese mainland from the Na- 
tionalist Chinese government—and 
undoubtedly to report to his Chi- 
nese comrades on his talks with 
President Eisenhower. 

As we went to press, Khrushchev’s 
American tour was set for these 
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Adapted from Philadelphia Daily News 
A break at last—or is the crack a mirage? 


seven cities: Washington, New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Des Moines, and Ames, Lowa. 

Khrushchev's visit has aroused a 
storm of controversy within the U.S. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson (Dem., Tex.), for example, 
has cautioned that “the greatest 
tragedy” would result if people 
thought Khrushchev’s trip constitu- 
ted “a thaw in the cold war.” Johnson 
added that a “few kind words will 
not release Berlin, will not free Hun- 
gary, nor unite Germany.” 

The AFL-CIO decided officially to 
shun any contact with the visiting 
Soviet premier. George Meany, pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO, warned 
Americans to be on guard against 
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“sweet words and jovial manners.” 

The American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars also at- 
tacked the visit. The American Le- 
gion warned: “Be alert and recog- 
nize that Khrushchev heads the 
deadliest conspiracy in history; and 
that its declared purpose is to de- 
stroy the U.S. and the free world.” 

On the other hand, supporters of 
the Soviet dictator's visit hailed it 
as the beginning of a possible crack 
in the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey (Dem., 
Minn.), for example, declared: “In 
many respects, such meetings may 
prove more fruitful in dispelling mis- 
information, avoiding miscalculation, 
and easing tensions than a formal 
summit meeting.” y 

Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(Rep., lowa) stated: “I am not one 
who believes that the views of hard- 
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is the pile toe big to sweep under the rug? 
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President Eisenhower is greeted on his arrival in Paris by French President Charles 
de Gaulle (center). Next to De Gaulle is U.S. Secretary of State Christian Herter. 


shelled Communists are altered by 
banquets. But I believe the impact 
of facts as they would find them here 
would impress on them that we are 
really a peaceful country.” 

Meanwhile, observers pointed out 
that Khrushchev was the official 
guest of President Eisenhower and 
the United States. As such, he 
should be treated courteously—just 
as we expect President Eisenhower 
to be treated in Moscow later this 
year when he repays Khrushchev’s 
visit—and as Vice-President Nixon 
was treated this summer. 


ike Cheered in Europe 


President Eisenhower returned 
from nine days of face-to-face 
talks with top European leaders 
—including Britain's Macmillan, 
West Germany’s Adenaver, and 
France's De Gaulle. 


The President's achievement: a 
unified Western position with our 
allies before Nikita Khrushchev 
visited the U.S. (see above). 

Millions of Germans, Britons, and 
Frenchmen wildly cheered the Pres- 
ident into their capitals. Their cheers 
were partly for America’s resolute 
stand in the face of Red tyranny— 
and partly for our Président-General 
personally. 

During World War II, President 
Eisenhower was Supreme Comman- 
der of the Allied Forces in Europe. 
He was in command of the Allied 


armies that rolled back the Nazi em- 
pire from the Atlantic to a fiery 
death in the ruins of Berlin. 
First stop for the President: Bonn, 
capital of West Germany—a nation 
on the front line of the “cold war.” 
The President assured Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer—and the West 
German people—that the U.S. had 
no intention of softening its stand 
and bartering away the rights of 
West Berlin. (See major article in 
last week's issue.) 

PSecond stop: London, England. 
In a television appearance with 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 
the President said that visible prog- 
ress toward peace must be made by 
the Reds before he will meet them 
at the summit. 

Final official stop: Paris, France. 
A joint communique said “complete 
agreement” had been reached be- 
tween French President Charles de 
Gaulle and President Eisenhower on 
East-West relations. 


Laos Protests Red Attack 


A United Natiédns fact-finding 
committee has been sent to the 
tiny Southeast Asian kingdom 
of Laos to examine charges that 
Communist neighbors are lead- 
ing an invasion and rebellion 
against Laos. 


The U.N. action may help deter- 
mine whether Laos—and indeed all 
Southeast Asia—goes the way of So- 


viet Russia and Red China, or stays 
in the free world. 

The fact-finders—made up of dele- 
gates from Argentina, Italy, Japan, 
and Tunisia—will look into charges 
made by the government of Laos. 
The charges: that Communist North 
Viet Nam has committed aggression 
against Laos by sending both troops 
and supplies to Red rebels in north- 
eastern Laos (see map on page 28). 

Fighting erupted on the border 
between Laos and North Viet Nam 
in July. Small Laotian guerrilla units 
attacked Laotian government out- 
posts near the border. Several 
weeks later, the Laotian government 
charged that these guerrilla bands 
had been reinforced by regular 
North Viet Namese troops. 

At the same time, North Viet 
Nam, Red China, and Russia charged 
that the U.S. had sent troops to 
Laos. The U.S. flatly denied this. 

The ll-member U.N. Security 
Council voted 10 to 1 to bring the 
investigating subcommittee into be- 
ing. The single negative vote was 
cast by Russia. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Laos 
(pronounced like “louz,” slowly) is 
a kingdom of 89,000 square miles 
(smaller than Oregon). She is in the 
heart of Southeast Asia, bordered by 
Red China and North Viet Nam, 
neutralist Burma and Cambodia, and 
pro-Western Thailand and South 
Viet Nam. 

Her terrain is mainly mountainous 
and jungle-covered. Most of her 
2,800,000 people are Buddhists. 
Their principal produce is rice. 

Laos’ troubles go back five years. 
At that time, Laos, North Viet Nam, 
South Viet Nam, and Cambodia— 
which had made up Indochina, a 
French colony—became independent 
nations. Their independence was 
linked to a truce which ended the 
long, drawn-out Indo-China war be- 
tween the French and Communist 
rebels. Under the truce, North Viet 
Nam became Communist. 

Within Laos, a pro-Communist 
movement—the Pathet Lao—re- 
mained in control of the remote 
northern provinces of Samneua and 
Phongsaly, nearest North Viet Nam. 
In 1957, however, they finally sur- 
rendered and recognized the royal 
Laos government. 

Trouble broke out anew this year 
when the government tried to inte- 
grate Pathet Lao troops into the 
royal forces. Last May, two Pathet 





Lao battalions refused to join. One 
finally did. The other—a hard-core 
group—took to the hills. They gath- 
ered strength—and North Viet Nam- 
ese aid—and began attacking gov- 
ernment troops in July. 


Labor Reform Bill Passed 


A new labor bill aimed at 
correcting some much-criticized 
practices in labor unions was 
passed by both houses of Con- - 
gress by overwhelming margins. 
The Senate approved the bill by a 
vote of 95 to 2. The House followed 
by passing it 352 to 52. 

Among the major provisions: 
P Union Practices—Unions must file 
regular financial reports, hold peri- 
odic secret elections, and bar per- 
sons formerly convicted of crimes 
from holding office. A “bill of rights,” 
including a guarantee of freedom of 
speech on union affairs and sim- 
ilar rights, protects rank-and-file un- 
ion meiabers against abuses by un- 
ion officials. 
Jurisdiction in Labor Disputes- 
State labor agencies and the courts 
of states and territories are per- 
mitted to take jurisdiction over small 
labor disputes that the National La- 
bor Relations Board declines to 
handle. Formerly, the NLRB held 
jurisdiction in all labor disputes. 
PSecondary Boycotts—For many 
years, some unions have put pres- 
sure on an employer by refusing to 
buy or service the products of an- 
other employer with whom the first 
one deals. Under a “hot cargo 
clause,” for instance, the Teamsters 
Union can refuse to truck goods to 
and from a firm involved in a labor 
dispute with another union. These 
so-called “secondary boycotts” were 
banned in previous labor laws, and 
the new bill includes provisions to 
close up legal “loopholes” contained 
in the previous acts. 
»Picketing—Some unions have pick- 
eted a firm in order to gain recog- 
nition as bargaining agent for the 
firm's employees. Such “organiza- 
tional” or “recognition” picketing is 
outlawed by the new bill if the em- 
ployer has already recognized an- 
other union as bargaining agent for 
his employees, or held an NLRB 
election within the last 12 months. 

»WHAT’S BEHIND IT: The new 
bill is the first major labor legisla- 
tion to be enacted since the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947. It will amend 


rather than replace that Act. 

Pressure for a labor reform bill 
had been building since a Senate 
committee headed by Sen. John F. 
McClellan (Dem., Ark.) began three 
years ago to disclose evidence of 
alleged union corruption, _partic- 
ularly in the Teamsters Union. 

Last April, the Senate passed a 
moderate reform bill sponsored by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (Dem., Mass.). 
A tougher bill was sponsored 
in the House by Representatives 
Phil Landrum (Dem., Ga.) and 
Robert Griffin (Rep., Mich. ). The fi- 
nal bill which emerged from the 
joint Senate-House committee was 
a compromise between these two. 

President Eisenhower, who had 
pressed vigorously for a labor re- 
form bill, remarked that he 
“very pleased” with the final meas- 
ure. Senator Kennedy said that the 
compromise bill was the “only bill 


was 


possible under the circumstances.” 

Organized labor, however, was 
not at all happy. George Meany, 
AFL-CIO president, said he was 
“100 per cent” in favor of sections 
of the bill aimed at crooks and rack- 
But he said other sections 
were merely a “big business attempt 
to weaken and destroy the labor 
movement.” He predicted that the 
new labor bill will make union or- 
ganizing more difficult in some parts 
of the country. He pledged “all-out 
political war” against the law-makers 
who ~oted in favor of the bill. 


eteers. 


B.C, 


MEET THE CHIEF. Robert L. 


Walker, 


In 
Brief 


NEW DISARMAMENT TALKS. The 
U.S., Britain, France, and Soviet Russia 
have agreed to take a fresh stab at 
disarmament talks. 

Negotiations on disarmament have 
been bogged down since 1957. At that 
time, the Russians walked out of the 
U.N. commission on disarmament. The 
Communists objected to the fact that 
they did not have “parity” (equal num- 
ber of members) with the West on the 
U.N. commission. 

The new disarmament committee 
will have ten members, equally div- 
ided between the nations of the Soviet 
bloc and of the free world. It will meet 
early next year and report regularly 
on its progress to the U.N 


RECORD ENROLLMENT. 

month an estimated 46,480,000  stu- 
dents will be enrolled in America’s 
schools and colleges—the largest num- 
ber ever. 
_ An estimated 33,460,000 will be in 
kindergarten through grade 8. Anothe: 
9,240,000 will be in grades 9 through 
12. The remainder—3,780,000—will be 
in college. 


This 


CUP BACK “DOWN UNDER.” 
Eight months after retrieving the 
Davis Cup (top international tennis 
trophy) from Australia, the U.S. lost 
it—to Australia. In 47 competitions for 
the cup since 1900, the U.S. has won 


18 times and Australia 14 times. 


, 


url 


17, Nashville, Tenn., is hoisted by 


well-wishers after he was elected new president of National Junior Achievers— 
made up of teen-agers who have started their own businesses. Other new officers 


include (rear left) Joan Johnstone, 
and (rear right) Mary Jane Walker, 


16, Vancouver, B.C., conference secretary, 
17, New Bedford, Mass., vice-president. 





Earthquakes can remodel landscape or toss cars around with greatest of ease. 


x Science in the News 


Mountains 


= RS in Montana’s Madison 
Canyon, just west of Yellowstone 
National Park, crawled into their sleep- 
ing bags one evening last month. The 
rushing babble of the Madison River 
lullabied them to sleep. 

Suddenly the ground shuddered con- 
vulsively. “Earthquake!” someone yelled. 

Young Phil Bennett, 16, looked up 
from his sleeping bag. He saw the top 
of a 7,200-foot- high mountain “cascad- 
ing down to us.” Fifty million tons of 
dirt and granite—jarred loose by the 
violent tremor—slammed into the can- 
von. 

Next morning a rescue party found 
Phil and his mother sitting among the 
boulders. Phil’s two sisters, his brother, 
and his father were dead. 

The landslide killed at least six other 
campers. Hundreds were trapped in 
isolated areas. Roads were buried under 
200 to 350 feet of rubble. 

The earthquake had “remodeled” 
Madison Canyon as easily as a bulldozer 
pushes around a pile of feathers. The 
giant landslide sealed the canyon from 
wall to wall for three quarters of a mile. 
Che Madison River formed a new lake 
behind this natural “dam.” 

Also a casualty was the Hebgen Dam, 
seven miles upriver. The earthquake 
tilted the lake behind the dam as simply 
as a diner tilts a bowl of soup. The dam 
and the shoreline were lowered three 
feet, plunging a half-mile chunk of 


in Motion 


highway into the lake. At the same time, 
the opposite shore of the lake was raised 
three feet. 

As the ground writhed, the lake water 
was tilted away from the dam and then 
slammed back at it. A wall of water— 
25 feet high—rushed over the dam and 
smashed downstream. The impact 
ripped open a crack 25 feet long m the 
top of the dam. But the dam held. 


How Quakes Are Triggered 


The Montana earthquake blew off 
energy equal to 10,000,000,000 pounds 
of TNT or 2,500 Hiroshima-sized atomic 
bombs. 

Yet even vaster 
rocked the Earth. 

Earthquakes are rated in magnitude 
according to a scale devised by Dr. 
Charles Richter of the California Insti- 


earthquakes have 


ay ae ac 


tute of Technology. The Montana shock 
earned a rating between 7.5 and 7.75. 
The famous quake that struck San Fran- 
cisco in 1906 scored 8.25. 

What causes an earthquake? One 
theory: earthquakes are triggered by 
sudden movement of rocks inside the 
Earth’s crust. 

The crust consists of huge slabs of 
rocks piled on top of each other. These 
rocks are constantly being pushed and 
pulled by tremendous pressures. Over 
millions of years, most of these slabs 
have settled down permanently. A few 
are still “sensitive.” They need only one 
“last straw” of pressure to make them 
crack or slip. 


20,000 Quakes Yearly 


This “last straw” could be 
things. It might be shrinkage of the 
Earth’s crust, a volcanic explosion, o1 
even the shock waves from anothie1 
quake thousands of miles away. 

Geologists estimate that the Earth is 
rocked by as many as 20,000 earth 
quakes annually, Each shock is usuall) 
followed by an after-shock of smalle: 
magnitude. Why? Suppose you jump 
onto a bed. You'll bounce up—and then 
you'll bounce down and up and down 
again several times. Similarly, an earth- 
quake touches off answering shocks. 

The Montana earthquake, for ex 
ample, was followed by six strong after- 
shocks, and about 365 smaller tremors. 

Today most earthquakes occur in a 
belt that rings the Pacific Ocean. Most 
of the rest tremble along a belt starting 
in China and running westward: across 
the Mediterranean Sea. One of the wild 
est earthquakes in history ripped Tibet 
India, and Burma in 1950. It reportedly 
added 198 feet to Mount Everest’s al 
ready imposing height. 

Sometimes an earthquake may occur 
beneath the ocean floor, Then a huge 
wall of water—falsely called a “tidal 
wave’—rushes in all directions. In 1765 
such a wave smashed into Lisbon, 
Portugal, killing 10,000 people. 

The world’s worst known earthquake 
occurred in China in 1920—killing 
200,000. 

Luckily, the U.S. is shaken by only 
700 quakes annually. Most are mild. 


many 
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t of rocks within crust. Crust consists of 











Earthquakes are caused by 


slabs of rocks piled on top of each other (A). Powerful stresses (B) constantly punish 
rocks, which may eventually snap (C). Movement shakes ground, damages property. 
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I. READING A MAP 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions write the correct 
answer. 
1. ~ Which country has a 
common border with both East and 
West Germany? 


____2. What city is the 


capital of West Germany? 


_________3. In which direction 
would you go if you went directly 


from Frankfurt to Berlin? 


nscsininslaiaie 4. Do the narrow paral- 
lel lines between Hanover and Berlin 
indicate a road for auto traffic, air 
lane, railroad, or river? 


cooueie 5. About how many 
miles is it by direct flight from Bonn 


to Berlin? 
Number right__ 


ll. WORLD AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each state- 
ment or question, write the letter pre- 
ceding the word or phrase which best 
completes the sentence or answers the 
question. 

__1. Which of the following coun- 
tries made up the Big Four at 
the Geneva conference of for- 
eign ministers during the sum- 
mer of 1959? 

qa. U.S., Britain, France, Italy 


b. U. S., Britain, Russia, China 
c. U.S., France, Britain, Russia 
d.. U. S., Russia, East Germany, 
West Germany 
. All of the following prominent 
Americans visited the Soviet 
Union during the past year, 
except 
a. Averell Harriman 
b. Richard Nixon 
c. Adlai Stevenson 
d. Harry Truman 
3. A U. S. airline recently made a 
record-breaking flight from New 
York to Moscow in approxi- 
mately 
a. one hour 
b. nine hours 
c. twenty-six hours 
d. forty-seven hours 
. A country which is not recog- 
nized by the United States is 
a. Communist China 
b. Nationalist China 
c. Poland 
d. Russia 
5. All of the following are major 
issues in the “cold war” except 
a. ban on nuclear weapons test- 
ing 
b. unification of Germany 
c. status of West Berlin 
d. Soviet refusal to permit cul- 
tural exchanges ? 
. The United’ Arab Republic is 
made up of 
a. Iraq, Iran; and Lebanon 
b. Israel and Jordan 
c. Egypt and Syria 
d. Egypt and Yemen 
. Which of the following coun- 
tries have launched space satel- 
lites? 
a. U. S. and Britain 
b. U.S. and France 
c. Russia and Britain 
d. U.S. and Russia 
. All of following are independent 
countries in West Africa, except 
a. Algeria c. Guinea 
b. Ghana d. Liberia 
. Which of following countries has 
recently undertaken a major land 
reform program? 
a. Cuba c. Mexico 
b. Yugoslavia d. Russia 
__10. How many countries are now 
members of the U. N.? 
a. 52 c. 82 
b. 65 d. 101 


Number right____ 





TO STUDENTS 


This test is intended to help your 
teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs at the beginning of 
the school year. You do not need 
to study anything to prepare for 
it, but answer all the questions. 


My name 





My class 





Total number right____»__ 











ill. SOCIAL SCIENCE TERMS 


On the line to the left of the defini- 
tion, write the number preceding the 
term it describes. 

_1. Settlement of a labor dispute by 
third party who brings about a 
compromise 
a. featherbedding 
b. collective bargaining 
c. injunction 
d. mediation 

. All of the following are forces 

which lead to a people’s desire 
for independence, except 

a. autonomy 

b. colonialism 

c. imperialism 

d. nationalism 

3. A substantial rise in prices 
a. deflation c. inflation 
b. fiat money d. recovery 

. Approving an appointment or a 

treaty 

a. majority vote 
b. ratification 
ce. resolution 

d. rider 

5. Keeping the races apart 
a. desegregation 
b. integration 
c. bipartisan 
d. segregation 

Number right_____ 


IV. DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME 


Multiple Choice 
__1. Population of U. S. is about 
a. 80,000,000 
b. 129,000,000 
c. 177,000,000 
d. 210,000,000 
. The St. Lawrence Seaway has 
made all of following cities ports 
for ocean-going ships, except 
a. Albany c. Detroit 
b. Cleveland d. Duluth 
. The U. S, Mutual Security Pro- 
gram has included all of the fol- 
lowing, except 
a. economic aid to other lands 
b. military aid to our allies 
c. technical aid to backward 
lands 
d. aid for unemployed in U. S, 
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9. Sukarno 


_10. Rafael Trujillo 


4. All of the following were factors 
which led to the steel strike 
which began during the summer 
of 1959, except 
a. union demand for wage in- 
crease 

b. steel producers 
unwillingness to contribute to 
inflation 
industry's demand for greater 
authority over work practices 
at the plant level 

d. refusal of the parties to enter 
into collective bargaining 


announced 


During the past year the cost of 
living as determined by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
a. dropped 

b. risen 

c. remained the same 

d. not been announced 


A major aim of proposed labor 

bills in Congress was to 

a. establish collective bargaining 

b. end state labor laws and make 
labor regulation a matter for 
the Federal Government 


1. MEN IN THE NEWS 


. The 


‘Adapted from New York Times 


c. weaken AFL-CIO leadership 
d. curb corrupt union practices 
number of states in the 
United States at the present time 
is 

a. 48 c. 
b. 49 d. 


50 
5] 


8. Factors which explain demands 


for more Federal aid to educa- 

tion include all of following, 

except 

a. shortages of classrooms 

b. shortages of teachers 

c. difficulties in financing col- 
lege education 

d. desire for closer Federal su- 
pervision of school curricula 


9. Which of following describes 


party control of Congress today? 

a. Republican control of Rouse, 
Democratic control of Senate 

b. Democratic control of House, 
Republican control of Senate 

¢. Democratic control of House 
and Senate 

d. Republican control of House 
and Senate 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the letter preceding 
correct description in Column B. 


Column A 


1. Fidel Castro 
Ingemar Johansson 
c. 
Lyndon Johnson 


. Abdel Karim el-Kassem 


Coiumn B 


a. U.S. ambassador to Great Britain 

b. President of Indonesia 

:. Denied confirmation as U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce 

. Dominican dictator 


Premier of Cuba 


. Earl Long 
3. David McDonald 
Boris Pasternak 


Lewis Strauss 


. Russian foreign minister 
. Soviet author 
. President of United Steel Workers of America 
World’s heavyweight champion 
Premier of Iraq 
King of Saudi Arabia 
. U.S. Senate majority leader 
. Governor of Louisiana 


Number right 


—— 


. Which of the following is not a 


U. S. missile? 

a. Atlas c. Pluto 

b. Jupiter d. Titan 
Number right___— 


V. READING GRAPHS 


On the line to the left of each state- 
ment place a “T” ‘if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the graphs on 
which to base a conclusion, 


— Si 


3. Between 


In January, 1959, steel workers 
averaged about $3 an hour. 

In 1955 the average hourly 
earnings of all manufacturing 
workers were slightly higher 
than those of steel workers. 
1949 and 1959 the 
average hourly earnings of steel 
workers increased over 100. per 
cent. 


. A major factor in rise of steel 


prices was labor costs. 
Between 1949 and Jan., 1959, 
prices of all industrial products 
increased over 20 per cent. 
Number right____ 


Vi. ANALYZING CARTOONS 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it is 
true and an “F” if it is false. Base your 
answers upon the cartoon below. 


ASE: 


Compared with the Asian prob- 
lem, Latin America presents 
minor problems for the U. S. 


2. Uncle Sam is faced with prob- 


lems in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


3. The threat of communism is the 


basic problem in Latin America. 


. Uncle Sam has reason to worry 


about the problem in Europe, 
but he has put the problems in 
Asia and Africa to one side. 
The cartoon first appeared in the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

Number right 


The Minneapolis Tribune 
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YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose your technical schooling before enlistment. Developed by today’s Army—a special educational program for 
high school graduates only! If you pass the qualification tests, you choose your course in the world’s finest technical 
schools. And you have your choice guaranteed before you enlist! Pick from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose from 107 valuable classroom courses. Radar, Electronics, Engineering, 
Missiles, Automotives, Atomics, Machine Accounting—many more. Here's a chance to get a real headstart in work 
you like. Ask your Army recruiter. He'll gladly explain all the details. 





GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


TUS ARMY 





Wide World 
“Kill this American spy!” 
radio blared from Peking. 

In the dense jungle regions of 
Red-threatened northern Laos, the 
staff of a makeshift hospital turned 
toward the slim, wavy-haired young 
doctor in their midst. 

“Never mind the radio,” he said 
quietly, “We have too much work 
to do here.” Then Dr. Thomas 
Dooley, 32, returned to his patients. 

Later the American Ambassador 
to Laos sent a message: “I urge 
you to evacuate your hospital im- 
mediately. You are in great danger.” 

“I will not abandon my people,” 
Dr. Dooley replied, “nor will I give 
the Communists the satisfaction of 
believing they drove me out.” 

And so for many more days, Dr. 
Thomas Dooley continued working. 
Often the crackle of guerrilla war-? 
fare sounded in the distance. More , 
often, long lines of desperate retu-’ 
gees from Communist North Viet- 
nam—just five miles away—trudged 
by the hospital, some seeking aid. 


the 


A Small, Deadly Lump 


Then one afternoon, Dr. Dooley 
complained to a visiting surgeon 
about a small lump on his chest 
An examination proved that the 
growth was cancer—a_ fast-spread- 
ing type called often 
quickly fatal. To survive, he would 
have to fly to the U. S. immedi 
ately for surgery 

As Dr. Dooley returned briefly 
to his home town of St. Louis last 
month he said his main concern 
was getting back to Laos as soon as 
he could. “As a doctor, I know what 
I have got. I may live six months, 
maybe a vear. I want to finish my 
time with the Laotians, doing what 
I can to help them and to build my 
hospital.” 

Why had Dr. Dooley gone to 
Laos in the first place? It started 
in 1954 while he was serving in 


sarcoma, 





Hero Behind the Headlines 


Doctor 
THOMAS DOOLEY 


the U. S. Navy as a medical officer. 
One of his assignments was to help 
evacuate refugees from battle zones 
in Indo-China, where the long war 
between the French and Commu- 
nist rebels was neaping its end. Dr. 
Dooley was deeply affected by the 
medical neglect these people had 
suffered. 

When a truce ended the war, 
Vietnam was divided into North 
Vietnam (Communist) and South 
Vietnam (free). Thousands of Viet- 
namese thereupon chose to abandon 
their homes in the north to find 
freedom in neighboring Laos. Dr. 
Dooley determined to return to 
Laos as a civilian doctor. 

He has since set up three hos- 
pitals in remote sections of Laos. 
One of them he describes as a 30- 
mat hespital, because “we just don’t 
have enough beds.” 


Help from Average Citizens 


Dr. Dooley prides himself on 
one major fact: his hospitals are 
supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of American drug and 
instrument manufacturers, and by 
the voluntary contributions of aver- 
age citizens. His is not a govern- 
ment operation. 

One of America’s best known 
experts in public health, Dr.. How- 
ard A. Rusk, recently said: “Much 
has been said and written about 
so-called Ugly Americans [in Asia] 
But many splendid Americans are 
daily preventing disease and death, 
relieving pain and assisting others 
in the struggle for freedom and a 
better life. Tom Dooley is truly a 
Splendid American.” 
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Credit Cards 
(Continued from page 20) 


and Seattle, Wash., banded together 
and set up their own credit agency to 
handle the whole works locally—dis- 
tributing cards, processing bills, and 
collecting debts. Result: they say they 
have cut “service expenses” below the 
fee charged by national credit com- 
panies. 

The revolt against credit cards is still 
small in scale. The national credit 
companies say they are not worried by 
it, Why? If a restaurant has to run its 
own credit plan, it will have to wait up 
to 30 days or more to collect most bills. 
It will also have to run the risk of 
losing money through bad debts. It is 
cheaper in the long run, the national 
credit companies say, to let a large, pro- 
fessional credit outfit take these risks. 


Prevent “Padding” Expenses 


Meanwhile, many credit card holders 
—which include large business organi- 
zations—have voiced satisfaction with 
their new “passports to prosperity.” 
The itemized monthly bills, for exam- 
ple, help large companies to keep exact 
track of the money their representatives 
charge off as business expenses. This is 
also a big help later in figuring out tax 
deductions. 

In addition, monthly bills make it 
easier for a company to keep tabs on 
its salesmen and reduce the possi- 
bility of “padded” expense accounts. 

Thus the credit card revolution con- 
tinues to boom. A recent public opinion 
poll showed that 84 per cent of the 
U. S. favors credit cards. 

Yet at the same time a “buy now, 
pay now,” counter-revolution also seems 
to be gaining steam. Several “cash-card” 
clubs have sprung up around the na- 
tion. One example: the Rozee Bonus 
Club, with headquarters in New York 
City, which charges members $5 per 
year. Armed with his “cash card,” each 
member can get a 10 per cent discount 
on cash purchases at 2,600 restaurants, 
hutels, and other organizations that have 
agreed to honor these cards. The club 
claims 200,000 members 


Criminals Getting in the Act 


Meanwhile, both credit card holders 
and credit companies are concerned 
about one unexpected development- 
the rise of a new breed of criminal: 
the credit card crook. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation reports that some 
crooks specialize in~ ransacking the 
locker rooms of country clubs. They 
swipe credit cards from wallets in cloth- 
ing hung in the lockers. Once he gets 
a fistful of credit cards, the credit card 
crook can live like a king by putting 
everything “on the cuff” — until the 
F. B. I. puts iron cuffs on him. 
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BOOM 
Goes the 
CANNON! 


OOTBALL fans in Baton Rouge, La., 

go slightly crazy when the Cannon 
booms. They've never seen anyone like 
him. Him is Billy Abb Cannon, half- 
back wonder for Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, the country’s No. 1 team last 
year, 

Practically every expert rates Billy 
the greatest football player in the land. 
Ifiagine a 6-foot l-inch, boulder-hard 
204-pounder who can run 100 yards 
in 9.5 seconds! 

Whether exploding up the middle 
or jack-rabbiting around end, Cannon 
moves like an armored truck with 
wings! He’s just plain dynamite. He 
also throws passes and catches them, 
punts, kicks extra points, blocks like a 
steamroller, and tackles like a hungry 
tiger. 

And he’s been doing it since his 
sophomore year! In his, first season on 
the varsity, he galloped for 583 yards, 
passed for 84, caught passes for 199 
more, and punted 43 times for an aver- 
age of 37.1 yards—all this against the 
top teams in the tough Southeast. 

When 1958 rolled around, Billy was 
a marked man. Every defense was 
keyed to stop him, with two or three 
linebackers dogging his every step. But 
Billy still showed ’em his heels. 

Against Alabama, Billy chalked up 
86 yards in 12 tries. Against Kentucky, 
he ripped off 108 yards in -12 tries. 
Against Florida, he gained 61 of his 
team’s 89 rushing yards and set up the 
game-winning field goal. Against Tu- 
lane, he tallied three touchdowns. And 
in the Sugar Bowl against tough Clem- 
son, he ground out the most yards, 
passed for the game’s only touchdown, 
punted well, and played a terrific game 
on defense. For this performance, he 


was voted the game’s outstanding per- 
former. 

Needless to say, he was just about 
everyone's All-American. In fact The 
Sporting News named him “Player of 
the Year.” 

Billy is another in the long line of 
college stars who first tasted national 
fame in Scholastic Magazines. Back in 
his high school days in Istrouma HLS., 
Baton Rouge, Scholastic Magazines 
named him on both their All-American 
High School Track and Football teams. 

In track, he was picked for both 
the 100-yard dash, which he ran in 
9.7 seconds, and the 220-yard dash, 
which he did in 21.1. In football, he 
was our team’s No. 1 fullback, his 229 
points leading our All-American team 
in scoring. 

The funny thing about Billy is that 
he never made the :Istrouma Junior 
High team! He was so small that no 
one could find shoes to fit him. So he 
took up the trombone instead. 

By his senior year in high school, 
the trombone was forgotten. Now a 
powerful 195-pounder, starring in three 
sports (football, basketball, and track), 
in two of which he was All-State and 
All-American, he could write his own 
ticket to any college. 

Over 50 colleges offered him a ‘free 
ride.” But it was Louisiana State all 
the way. After all, Billy grew up just 
outside Tiger Stadium and used to 
peddle peanuts and cold drinks in the 
big concrete stands when he was a kid. 

What’s more, his older brother, Har- 
vey, played football for LSU until an 
injury stopped him. And Billy’s father 
had been a custodian in the college 
dormitories. 

Tiger fans “went” for Billy right from 


the beginning. They came out in droves 
to watch him play, even as a freshman. 
They loved to see him crunch through 
the line and explode into the open field 
like a torpedo. 

Billy is well cast for his hero role, 
A good-looking, likable fellow with 
crew-cut brown hair and friendly hazel 
eyes, he charms everyone he meets. 
(But it’s no use, girls, Billy married 
his high school sweetheart soon after 
entering college and now has two baby 
Cannons. ) 

The big fellow is also a brilliant 
student. He’s taking a pre-dental course 
and hopes some day to be a dentist. 
Before that, he says, “My ambition is 
to be the best football player LSU ever 
had and to play pro football.” I don’t 
know about the dentist bit. But he al- 
ready is the best football player LSU 
ever had, and he’s a cinch to burn 
up the pro league after he graduates. 

Insofar as movies go, his favorites 
are Frank Sinatra and Kim Novak. 
Frankie boy also gets his vote in the 
singing department. His favorite school 
subject is English, and his favorite food 
—you guessed it—is steak. 

When I asked him for his greatest 
thrill in sports, he had to think for a 
while—since there have been so many 
high spots. But he finally chose the 97- 
yard run he made against Texas Tech 
two years ago. 

With LSU trailing 13-14 with only 
a few minutes to go, the Tigers des- 
perately needed a: quick touchdown. 
Tech kicked off—and Billy gathered in 
the pigskin on the three-yard line. He 
headed straight up-field, then cut for 
the sideline. Eleven seconds later he 
put the ball down in the Tech end zone! 

—HeErMaNn L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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the world’s finest PORTABLE STEREO 


announces 


From 2 pieces of matched luggage...console stereo sound! 
Above: The El Capitan, model 979. Four speakers, * 
two in each enclosure --Two 8” speakers, two 314 
tweeters. Powerful dual stereo amplifier, 20 watt 
peak power. Admiral-built stereo record changer. 
Separate bass, treble loudness and balance controls. 


stereo record changer. In the 
ea other hand you carry the two 

speaker units. Place anywhere 

for big, 4 speaker surrounding 
sound of console stereo. 

Music reaches you not just 
stereo sound with the console from right and left alone, but also 
Admiral port- from the center. This phantom 
third channel lets you hear as an 


Surround yourself in beautiful 


performance of an 
able phonograph. Here is truly 


the aristocrat of portables 

with the matched luggage look. 
In one hand you carry the 

master unit with dual channel 

amplifier and the famous Admiral 


Admiral® Sold in 90 countries... Manufactured in the U.S.A., Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Italy, Mexico, Philippines, and Uruguay. Admiral Corp., Chicago47, Ill., and Port Credit, Canada 


orchestra leader does . . . sur- 
rounds you with moving dimen- 
sional sound. Even makes your 
present hi-fi records sound bet- 
ter. See it! Hear it today! 


» 
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"STUDENTS WHO | 


‘have a big advantage over those who don’ t! 


Here’s why: Tests by leading educators have proved that students who type do 
schoolwork faster and easier, and get far better grades! It's not just that the work 
looks much neater and clearer. A typewritér helps you organize your thoughts, makes 
revision easy. It inspires you . . . brings out writing talents you never knew you had! 


REMINGTON® TRAVEL-RITER RATED BEST LOW-PRICED PORTABLE 


Compare leading low-priced portables. You'll see why the TRAVEL-RITER gives you 
more for your money. The solid, one piece Aluminum frame, for example .. . it 
makes the TRAVEL-RITER sfay put...it never “creeps” away when you type on it. 
And the superior segment shift . . . there’s no jumping up and down of the carriage 
when you shift for capital letters — gives you solid, sharp and even printwork. 

But a demonstration is worth more than a picture or a thousand words. Visit your 
Remington Dealer. See the remarkable new REMINGTON TRAVEL-RITER and what 
it can do for you. It’s available on low monthly terms. And be sure to ask about the 
REMINGTON COLOR-KEY Touch Typing Course. Costs nothing extra... teaches 
you Touch Typing at home in just one week! 


Remington. land. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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| Jack Crump, puts it this way: 
| we Britons, or you Americans, can send 
] 


| to beg for money. 





Forum .. . Government 
(Continued from page 9) 


In accordance with this “line,” the 
government of the Soviet Union and 
other Communist nations make sure 
that Communist athletes have the funds 
they need. 

A young athlete in Moscow or Prague 
or Warsaw can then concentrate on one 
task—training to win. 


3. The voluntary system takes athletes 
and coaches away from training. 

One of Britain’s top athletic officials, 
“Before 


a team to the Olympics, our team offi- 
cials—and many of the athletes them- 
selves—must visit various organizations 
We must make 
speeches, attend banquets, and all that 
sort of thing. Instead, we should be 
training, teaching, and conditioning! 

“The Russians, Czechs, and Hun- 
garians don’t do this. They simply go 
to their governments and get the money 
necessary to take their teams to the 
events.” 

A former Olympic hockey player 
from Czechoslovakia, Oleg Zabrodsky, 
had this to say about his fellow-coun- 
tryman Emil Zapotek, an Olympic 
marathon track winner: “His perform- 
ances are made possible by the fact 
that he enjoys conditions which are 
considered as non-permissible [in West- 
ern nations]. His only duty in the 
Czech army is running. . . . The Com- 
munist government is doing everything 
to fulfill all his athletic desires. As a 
counterpayment, Zapotek lends his 
name and his person to the furtherance 
of Communist propaganda.” 


4. The U.S. should subsidize our 
Olympic contenders as part of OUR 
worldwide propaganda program. 

Our Government spends millions of 
dollars every year on anti-Communist 
propaganda. It broadcasts news and 
entertainment over the Voice of Amer- 
ica. It “exchanges” students. It sends 
the New York Philharmonic and othe: 
cultural attractions to Moscow, It sets 
up a giant exhibition at Sokolniki Park. 

But it doesn’t take advantage of 
something almost everyone is interested 
in—sports! 

If our Government is justified in 
spending millions on other propaganda 
weapons, then it should finance our 
Olympic contestants, too. For the 
Olympic victories of U. S. athletes are 
ready-made propaganda for Uncle Sam. 
Every U. S. Olympic winner can be a 
useful symbol of the Free World. 

The U. S. cannot be assured of full 
and adequate representation, however, 
when it has to rely on voluntary con- 
tributions. It’s time Uncle Sam began 
to foot the bill. 





Forum . . . Voluntary 
(Continued from page 9) 


nists is to live up to our ideals in every 
way. The Olympics are amateur events. 
They should be entered in strict ac- 
cordance with that ideal.” 

People who point to Government 
subsidies for Moscow-bound cultural 
attractions miss an important point. 
The New York Philharmonic, for ex- 
imple, is a professional attraction—not 
an amateur one! 


3. Any subsidy would inevitably lead 
to professionalism and political control 
of Olympic athletes. 


A Government subsidy of any phase 
of the Olympics—no matter how well 
intended—would smack of professional- 
ism. It isn’t really much different from 
the way a professional athlete is sup- 
ported. Perhaps the subsidy might pay 
only for carfare now, but this would 
be the opening wedge for professional- 
isa in other amateur sports. 

The U. S. has a long tradition of 
freedom and fair play. A subsidy of 
the Olympics would violate both. The 
Olympics would become little more 
than a pawn of national politics. 

With the Government saying who 
got the money for the Olympic trips, 
the freedom of our coaches and athletes 
would be destroyed. Instead of doing 
as they think best, our coaches would 
be taking orders from the political “side- 
lines” in Washington. 


4. Voluntary contributions give the 
average citizen a sense of participation 
in the Olympics. 


When average Americans contribute 


feel they have a personal share in the 
Olympics. The games thus become a 
people-to-people event—not a govern- 
ment-to-government one. 

By sticking to the present Olympic 
system, we can stand out to the rest 
of the world as an example of a people 


who can do things without government | 
directives. We can stand out as a people | 


who pitch in freely, without waiting 
for a government bureaucrat to super- 
vise everything. 

One part of the Olympic oath states 


that athletes participate “for the honor | 
of country and the glory of sports.” | 


Notice that this oath does not say for 
the glory of country. Let’s keep the 
national emphasis, therefore, on honor. 
This means living up to the strictest 
letter of amateurism—with 
contestants, individual contributions. 

Let’s stop worrying about national 
glory and propaganda. Instead, let’s 
win friends throughout the world by 
showing that we're a nation of good 
sports—win, lose, or draw—to whom the 
ideals of individualism and voluntaryism 
still have meaning. 





individual | 





“I was afraid she’d call on me...’ 


“M* MOUTH felt dry and I wanted to 
crawl under my desk. ‘Please, 
please . . . let her pass me up today.’ I 
kept saying to myself. 
“Those awful pimples on my face 
... I just can’t get up in front of every- 
one looking like this, I thought. Then, 


their dollars to the Olympic fund, they | the bell rang, and I was saved! 


““Miss Martin caught my eye and 
motioned for me to come to her desk.”’ 


How Miss Martin Heloed Me 


“She asked me if I was worried about 
my complexion.’ I hesitated, then nod- 
ded my head, ‘Yes.’ Then she asked 
me what I was doing about it. 

“I’ve tried lots of things,’ I an- 
swered, ‘but they didn’t seem to help.’ 
And that’s when she told me about 


| Clearasil. 


“She told me how Doctors developed 
Clearasil especially for pimples, and 
how it gives you the medications that 
Skin Specialistsrecommend for pimples. 

“Well, I took Miss Martin’s advice 
and tried Clearasil. And you know... 
it really works. My pimples started to 
disappear so fast I could hardly believe 
my eyes. 

“T knew that it must have made a 
big difference in my looks, because 
boys, who never even noticed me be- 
fore, started talking to me, and even 
asking me for dates. 

“The other day after class, Miss 
Martin told me how nice my complex- 


ion looks. I just smiled and said, 
‘Thank you.’ She knew what I meant.”’ 


How Clearasil Works Fast 


Here’s how CLEARASIL works fast to 
give you a clear, blemish-free skin: 
1. ‘Keratolytic’ action gently opens 
pimple cap so clogged pore can clear 
quickly .. . and active medications can 
get inside the pimple. 2. Now antiseptic 
medications penetrate, stop growth of 
bacteria that can cause and spread 
pimples. Encourage quick growth of 
healthy new skin. 3. Oil-absorbing 
action works to dry up pimples fast. 

And CLEARASIL is skin-colored . . . 
hides pimples while it works! Also 
CLEARASIL loosens blackheads so they 
‘float’ out with washing. 

Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests 
on over 300 patients, 9 out of every 10 
cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL (either lotion or tube). 
Guaranteed to work for you or money 
back. In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-last- 
ing Lotion squeeze-bottie, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). At all drug counters. 

Ask for CLEARASIL, largest-selling 
pimple medication because it really 
works. 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ 
supply of CLEARASIL, send name, ad- 
dress and 15¢ to Box 9-WB (for Tube) 
or Box 9-WC (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. (Expires 11/15/59). 








.~. hints from Cathy Palmer 


Roman bath—fail refresher course! The 
back-to-school bit — with its frazzling tensions 
of new classes, new teachers, new men, new 
everything — can try even the most saintly 
senior. For beautifying relaxation—as frankly 
lazy as any Roman senator ever sampled — 
we suggest the long, long tub session: A 
20-minute soaking (in which you stretch, 
yawn, make yourself limp) — {followed by slow- 
motion sudsing and rinsing—then powdering 
with Cashmere Bouquet Talc. It soothes and 
silkens every inch of you more lastingly . . . 
more lovingly than costly cologne. Yet won't 
evaporate, won't dry your skin. 


And for the girl who can’t wake up: this 
morning shower routine brings results for one 
sleepy head we know: Turn on the shower: 
Hard! Start with water that’s warm. Wind 
up with water that’s cool. Scrubbing all the 
while —to pep up circulation. Finish with a 
rub down — followed by a dry “shower” of 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc. It’s like a lasting 
veil of freshness. Leaves you feeling silken- 
smooth all over. Flower-fresh for hours on end. 
(And remember, would-be prom queens, only 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc has “the fragrance 
men love.” Heady, but not heavy!) 





Too late to shower? Sponge 
off with a tepid wash cloth. 
Then, a generous dusting of 
cool, silky Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale gives you “a new lease 
~@ .. on life.” Helps prevent painful 
82: fp 88 chafing, too. 


For a refreshing change of pace in make- 
«sp —try adding a splash of Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale to your face powder. Gives you a lumi- 
nous “high-key” look—so right with that new 
white and light white lipstick you probably 
just bought. 


And to end the cold tug-o-war with your 
girdle —dust it inside with a little Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. Keeps it fresh-smelling — and 
younger looking, longer, too! 


Dish-and-dust duty! Don’t mope about mop 
sessions. Make it a beauty session for your 
hands by wearing rubber gloves, See how soft 
and “white” your hands look 

afterwards. (A little Cashmere 

Bouquet Talc sprinkled in the 

rubber gloves prevents stick- : 

ing. Keeps your hands feeling ~ 

soft and cool!) ’ 


“Pre Abu 
cP. 





WHAT HAS BEEN YOUR MOST 
VALUABLE EXPERIENCE DURING 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER? When 
we asked you that question last spring, 
you swamped us with letters from all 
over the country—and almost every one 
of them was different. 

Your most valuable experiences took 
place everywhere from classrooms to 
foreign countries. However, you men- 
tioned school friendships, subjects, and 
activities most frequently. 

Here are a few of the interesting let- 
ters you sent to us. We think you'll en- 
joy comparing these experiences with— 
your own. 


Looking back over my two years of 
high school, I think my most valuable 
experience has been belonging to the 
Student Council. By being a member, 
I have learned how the school functions 
and also how to carry on a meeting with 
correct parliamentary procedure. I think 
these experiences will be valuable in 
the future because they will aid me in 
knowing how organizations and busi- 
nesses should be run, and also how busi- 
ness should be carried on in an orderly 
manner, 

John Kendrick 


Powell County H. S. 
Deer Ledge, Mont. 


I think the most valuable experience 
I ever had is taking biology. I know 
many students feel that taking this 
course means being tied down every 
night with homework. That's true, but 
the work is worth your time. Biolog) 
isn’t just the study of worms and frogs. 
It is the study of plants, animals, and 
people. It deals with almost everything 
around us. 


Katherine Cornell 
Troupsburg (N. Y.) Central School 


The most valuable experience of my 
high school career—a trip to the Brus- 
sels World Fair in 1958! 

My father is in the Air Force and at 
that time we were stationed in France. 
Thirty students from the Dependents 
High School went to the fair. We stayed 
for one week in an international dormi- 
tory with students from all over the 
world. 

I believe this trip ‘left an impression 
on me for life. I understand the people 
of the ‘world better and the responsi- 
bility involved in this experience ma- 
tured me very much. 

Michele Bovenzi 


St. Vincent’s Academy 
Shrevepert, ta. 


My most valuable experience was 
failing a course in algebra. I used to 
“goo! off,” never doing any classwork 
or homework. I dic»’t try to pass be- 
cause I had always failed math courses 
before. Now I am taking algebra for 
the second time. I have tried and I’ve 
found out it’s a lot easier if I pay atten- 
tion. This has taught me things are not 
always as hard as they seem. With a 
little effort anyone can do better than 
he expected. 

Peter Anchikites 


Blodgett Vocational H. S$. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The most valuable experience I've 
had during my high school career was 
learning Latin. This subject helps me 
to understand the English language 
better. I know it will continue to bene- 
fit me in the future in my understand- 
ing and spelling of vocabulary words. 

Jennie Fonz 


St. Francis Convent Schoo! 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


The first year I played basketball I 
wasn’t any good. I didn’t like it too well 
and wasn’t planning on playing again 
the next year. Then I saw it might do 
me some good. In my second year | 
wasn't much better, but I got more 
out of the game. My third year was the 
best of all. This probably was because 
I had learned how to apply myself. 

I learned three things playing basket 
ball. One was that it doesn’t do any 
good to lose your head. Another was 
that you can’t play good ball and think 
of the crowd or anything other than the 
game. The most important thing | 
learned is that you never get good 
enough to quit. There’s always room 
for improvement. This is also true in 
everyday life. 

Joe Smith 
Delphi (Ind.) H. S. 





One of the most valuable experiences 
I have had during my three years of 
high school was helping plan and pro- 
duce. the Junior-Senior banquet. It 
taught me the real importance of co- 
operation among classmates and that 
much can be accomplished when every- 
one shoulders his share of responsi- 
bility. 

Jeannette Burgart 


St. Mary’s H. S. 
North Washington, lowa 


In sociology class we got to know one 
another and our ways of living. I found 
this helped after school hours, because 
I met someone who never had had a 
friend. After knowing him a couple of 
weeks, I could really understand him 
and help him out. The experience of 
learning one thing in class and then 
going out and finding the same case 
outside of class is something I'll never 
forget. 

Dean Whalen 


Edgewood H. S. 
Madison, Wis. 


The most valuable experience that I | 


have had during my high school career 


was attending a convention for Latin- | 
American and North-American students. | 


I learned a great deal about my 
country that I had taken for granted. 
Now I know more about what freedom 
really means. A country cannot progress 
without freedom. A country that is not 
free can work, and work hard, but 
once it has used up the ideas it has 
acquired through outside sources, it 
can go no further. The country with 
no freedom cannot get new ideas itself. 

But in America we have freedom. 
We are free to grow, to progress, and 
get ahead if we are willing to work. 
We come up with new ideas every day 
in many,fields because we are free to 
think. 


Linda Smith 
New Smyrna Beach (Fla.) H. S. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 

IF YOU WERE THE PARENT - 
OF A TEEN-AGED BOY OR GIRL, 
HOW MUCH FREEDOM WOULD 
YOU GIVE THEM? Would you give 
the girl as much freedom as the 
boy? What privileges and rules 
would you have for each? At what 
age would you allow them to date? 
How often? How late? What deci- 
sions would you let them make for 
themselves? 

Let us know how you’d feel in 
your parents’ shoes and be sure 
to mail your letters on or before 
October 2 to be eligible for publi- 
cation. Write to JAM SESSION, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 


Q. What can you do about fine, fly-away hair 
that refuses to look “alive”? I thought 
brushing would do the trick! 

ma L. G., Louisville, Kentucky. 








ma oO 

A. A hair brush (like diamonds) is a girl’s 

best friend—but it’s no magician. Give it time. Plus some scalp 
help, such as cream conditioning; daily massage—a circulation 
rouser you can practice while doing your homework or whatever. 
Don’t skip those weekly shampoos, They help add bulk to skimpy 
hair. And follow through with a creme rinse to keep fiy-away 
strands in tow. 


Q. Could you suggest a good, easy ‘“‘do”’ for school? yy 
Something that will stay presentable even after Phys 
Ed? R. OR., Patterson, New Jersey. 


A. You're smart to cheose a carefree coif, if you Ww, 
want to-emerge from gym workouts minus that __| 
fugitive-from-Fright Theatre look. Suggestion: ‘a, 
shortish, curly style. It’s more “bossable” than | 
smooth dos, After gym, just flick the pretty fluff 

back into place. It stays!—especially if a good home permanent’s 
there, giving the body any style needs—to hold; keep straggle-proof. 
With never a crinkle-type curl. 


= 














Q. My face is from squaresville—shape-wise! How 
can I soften that “boxy” outline? J. P., Moose 


Jaw, Canada. 


A, Square today—dreamface tomorrow: Round- 
ing out those right angles can be that simple, with 
the right hair arrangement. Thumbs down on 











scrimped-back effects; center parts. You need 
soft waves or curls (kingsize). Hair length? Short to medium. Give 
your hair a lift at the forehead to hike up your broad browline— 
and try a little flutter of bangs, or a half-bang. 


Q. I admit I need a permanent, but what's so great about having it 
at home? W. N., Orlando, Florida. 


A. Well—what’s so great about flattening your wallet-—when you 
can have an inexpensive, good home wave that lasts as long, looks 
even lovelier? (Think of all the LP album loot you save!) What's 
so great about having to make advance appointments? Fidgeting 
under a dryer? You can give yourself a permanent when it suits 
you... enjoy TV while your hair dries. And a Toni’s so easy. 
Actually fun when you make it a Toni Party with your pals. Above 
all, only Toni has “hidden Body”: lets you get any soft, natural 
look you like . . . sleek or curly. 


Street, New York 36, New York. If you have any questions about hair care, write to Carol Douglas, Dept. W, 


The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. Include your complete address, 

















Show of the Week: What with new 
programs and specials, this is a busy 
week, But one show stands out—“Sulli- 
van’s Travels,” a 90-minute edition of 
The Ed Sullivan Show, telling all about 
Ed’s trip to Moscow this summer. You'll 
see American and Russian stars per- 
forming in Moscow’s Gorky Park. This 
fascinating show closes with Risé Ste- 
vens and other Americans singing “Get- 
ting to Know You”—in Russian! It’s on 
CBS-TV, Sunday, Sept. 27. 

p> One of the first big specials of the 
season comes along on NBC-TV, Fri- 
day, Sept. 25: An Evening With Jimmy 
Durante. With Jimmy will be Sal Mineo, 
Bobby Darrin, Gisele MacKenzie, and 
Lawrence Welk. 

> That brings us to Saturday, Sept. 
26, and the new John Gunther's High 
Road on ABC-TV. Cesar Ronfero, whose 
grandfather was Cuban patriot José 
Marty, will serve as Gunther’s guide to 
Cuba 

> Besides “Sullivan's Travels,” on Sun- 


day, Sept. 27, there’s the first part of 
a two-part version of “What Makes 
Sammy Run?” It’s on NBC-TV's new 
Sunday Showcase. This is the famous 
story of an ambitious, ruthless man 
who becomes a big Hollywodd producer. 
Larry Blyden heads a brilliant cast. 
The Splendid American, a full-hour 
documentary on ABC-TV, will show 
how three groups of American volun- 
teers are helping the people of Laos, 
an Asian country that is much in the 
news. . 
>» On Monday, Sept. 28, CBS-TV will 
have the first DuPont Show of the 
Month of this season, “Body and Soul,” 
a story of the prize-fight business, star- 
ring Ben Gazzara. 
p> Tuesday, Sept. 29, is a busy day 
for ABC-TV. There’s a big special star- 
ring Bing Crosby; a new detective 
series, Philip Marlowe, based on the 
private eye created by Raymond Chan- 
dler; The Rifleman; and the funny game 
show, Keep Talking. The Many Loves 
of Dobie Gillis, a new CBS-TV comedy 
show, begins tonight, starring Dwayne 
Hickman. Lastly, Red Skelton comes 
back to CBS-TV on Tuesday. Red is 
the last comedian to have a regular, 
weekly series on TV. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 

—Dicxk KLEINER 





V-M TWO-4N-ONE MODEL 314. 
Warm brown and white washable leatherette. 


! 


it's V-M's newest self- ontained portable stereo system! 


You simply separate the two sections of the case for superb 
stereo! Half of the handsome unit is your V-M precision- 
built automatic phonograph that plays ALL Stereo records 
and 33 and 45 spm monophonic records, too. The other style- 
matched half is the second speaker system you need for stereo. 
It's light as a feather — weighs only 19 pounds. And best of 
all, it’s priced to fit the budget — only $79.95+ 


the Wwoice 


V.M Corporation 
WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 


tSlightly higher in the West. 


of Music 


o7.™. OF vm Cone 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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Album of the Week 

Bach/Brandenburg Concertos (Co- 
lumbia). AJ] six concertos are in this 
two-record book-album, expertly re- 
corded by the Baroque Ensemble of 
Stuttgart under Marcel Couraud. Espe- 
cially good are the trumpet solos in the 
sprightly, intricate Second and the harp- 
sichord interweavings in the Fifth. Good 
liner notes. A basic addition for: any 
collection. 


New Pop 

Margaret Whiting’s Great Hits (Dot). 
Maggie recaptures the fine sounds of 
past and present hit paraders, like It 
Might as Well Be Spring, That Old 
Black Magic, My Ideal, and Moonlight 
in Vermont. Very listenable—and dance 
able. 


New Folk 

Nonesuch (Folkways). Two old 
friends, Pete Seeger and Frank Hamil- 
ton, offer a bundle of tunes they like. 
You'll like them, too, especially their 
use of guitars, banjo, flute, harmonica, 
and recorder! There’s Ragtime Annie, | 
Know My Love, a Blues, and a rousing 
Battle of New Orleans, among others. 
As with all Folkways albums, a booklet 
with all the words is included, 

Big Boat Up the River (Monitor). 
Brother John Sellers has the honor of 
recording Monitor’s first album of folk 
music. Songs are mostly blues, tradi- 
tional (Prison Wall Blues) and poignant 
(When I Was a Little Boy). Brother 
John has a quintet backing him up, 
which is hardly necessary with his big, 
expressive voice. P 


New Jazz 

Everybody Digs Bill Evans (River- 
side). If you are really interested in the 
jazz piano, you too wil! dig this album. 
Bill Evans rarely records, so this pack- 
age is a special treat. Never hectic or 
short of breath, Bill comes through with 


| his long-phrased, loosely scalloped brand 


of jazz piano. 
Pick o’ the Pops 

Don Gibson has no trouble with Don't 
Tell Me Your Troubles on RCA Victor. 

. Nat King Cole takes a Midnight 
Flyer on Capitol. ... Ann Henry’s voice 
comes in stereo on Like Young (Dy- 
nasty). . . . Ray Charles asks What'd I 
Say? on Atlantic. . . . Morgen is the big 
one this fall. It’s a German pop tune 
(called One More Sunrise here) and is 
warmly sung by 16-year-old Leslie Ug- 
gams on Columbia. Catch it. 

—Bos SLOAN 





Wi Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Mi THE BIG CIRCUS (Allied Artists. 
Produced by Irwin Allen. Directed 
by Joseph M. Newman.) 


Who can resist the lure of a circus 
in gaudy Technicolor on a Cinema- 
Scope screen! Owner Victor Mature is 
having difficulty keeping this one going. 
When he borrows money, the bank 
sends auditor Red Buttons along to 
keep an eye on the investment. Mature 
has his troubles, not only with Red, 
who hates circuses (at first) and with 
the beautiful female press agent Red 
hires (Rhonda Fleming), but also with 
a saboteur from a rival circus, who lets 
a lion loose, starts a fire, and wrecks 
a train. The piot is as busy as a five- 
ring circus. The star-studded cast help 
along both the spectacle and the story: 
Gilbert Roland as a trapeze artist and 
high-wire specialist who walks a wire 
stretched across Niagara Falls; David 
Nelson as the catcher in Roland’s act; 
Kathryn Grant as Mature’s sister who 
wants to get in on the trapeze act; 
Vincent Price as ringmaster; Peter 
Lorre as a clown; and many more real 
circus performers playing themselves 
and going through their acts. If you’re 


i Bree eee ay 


Comic Red Buttons in The Big Circus 


not too particular about the story, but 
enjoy visiting the Big Top, this could 
be for you. 


MiMHEY BOY! HEY GIRL! (Columbia. 
Produced by Harry Romm. Directed 
by David Lowell Rich.) 


Although its plot is weak, this come- 
dy is‘ generous with musical numbers 
in which Louis Prima, Keely Smith, and 
Sam. Butera and the Witnesses come 
through in fine style. Keely Smith plays 
a girl determined to help her parish 
priest (James Gregory) make a success 
of his bazaar to raise money for a camp 
for underprivileged kids. Keely gets 


Louis and his band to play for the ba- 
zaar. When Louis becomes interested 
not only in Keely’s voice but in Keely 
herself, her young brother throws a fit 
of jealousy. So Louis has to work over- 
time to win the brother as well as the 
sister. Some of this is a bit naive, and 
some of it is lots of fun—especially 
when Louis and Keely kid themselves 
and each other, and the band gets go- 
ing on numbers like “Banana Split for 
My Baby” and the title tune. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i 'iiTops, don't miss. ii“Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
wv Porgy and Bess (M); The Horse 
Soldiers (D); The Unvanquished ( Apara- 

jito) (D); The Nun’s Story (D). 
Hercules (D); John Paul Jones 
(D); The Big Circus (D); The Rabbit 
Trap (D); The Five Pennies (M). 
“The Mysterians (D); Darby O’Gill 
and the Little People (C). 

“Curse of the Undead (D). 








“Mother, may | bring Janie home for dinner?” 


“Janie and | have lots of things we want to do and | 
wondered if we could have her stay for dinner. . . . We can 


... thanks, Mom. Yes, we'll be home soon... 
Janie calls her mother to see if it’s O.K. Bye, now! 


right after 


” 


Nancy’s pretty thoughtful, isn’t she? It’s almost second 
nature to her to call home about a guest instead of just 
barging in. And Nancy calls home when she’s delayed, too. 
Mothers appreciate thoughtfulness like that. 


More and more, smart girls are using the telephone to 
keep life smooth at home—and keep friendships smooth 


and blooming. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





FREE SCIENCE KIT! 


PORTER "SCIENCE 


Young America for World Leade 


g Dept. No. 61, Hagerstown, Md. Age.........§ 
g Send me my Free Science Kit. 
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Presidents on Parade 


By Fred Cohoon, Vandalia (Illinois) Community High School 
*® Starred words refer to U. S$. Presidents 
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MICROSCOPE SLIDES 


s ity Prepared 
At these low prices, you can ecw affesd 4 
sempiete rine Craft Slides . Library 
set consists of 6 geterent, — 
slides, packed 
quick reference, Each slide is labeled. 
SETS: BI-ANIMALS . 
PLANTS + B3-FIBRES + B4- HAIRS ~. 4 
* BS-CRYSTALS « B86-FOODS-SAVE! 
LIBRARY of 6 DIFFERENT SETS 
(36 Slides)—Only $3.95 ppd. per set 
Send self-addressed & stamped envelope for 
PREE SLIDES LIST—Hundreds of Subjects. 
Polk's Hobbies, 314 Sth Ave. (Dept. SM99), N. Y. C. 
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SECRETARIAL 
Outstanding training. Three 
practical courses. 
One-Yeer Secretarial 
Libere! Arte-Secretarial (two yeors) 
Special Course for Collese Women 
Catalog: txeoument Dean 
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. He was President when World War II 
ended. 
5. He approved the Gadsden Purchase 
from Mexico in 1858. 
. Religious sister. 
“New Deal” President (initials). 
. Yttrium (chemical symbo 
. Partake of food 
. Hello (slang). 
. Code of rules. 
9. Presidential candidate famous for 
“cross of gold” speech. 
. Distress signal. 
> ome 
3. Color of Communist flag. 
5. Novel, the Lighthouse. 
. He succeeded Garfield as President 
( initials ). 
. Poem by Keats, “ 
Nightingale.” 
. President known as 
cian,” V 
. This general was President from 
1869-1877. 
. Married woman (abbr.). 
. Measurement in printing (plural). 
. Lam, you are, he 
. Not new. 
. Rough Rider and President ( initials). 
. Boy. 
. Campaign slogan, * 
sncarentennegy Ss 
. Rodent. 
. River between Canada and the U. S., 
the ______. Lawrence (abbr.). 
. Leonard’s nickname. 
. He was President between Cleveland’s 
two terms (initials), 
. Mountain pass. 
. Small point. 
. He formulated law of gravity. 
. President during Great Depression of 


—. toa 


“the little magi- 


‘Tippecanoe and 





the early 1930's. 


L. 


to 


mm OO-1D & Ww 


This twelfth President was nicknamed 
“Old Rough and Ready.” 


. Truman was President when the U. S. 


joined this organization (abbr.). 


. Soggy dirt. 

. Anglo-Norman (abbr.). 

. Popular poem by Kipling. 

. Doctor of Education ( abbr.) 

. Railroad (abbr.). 

. Inventor of the phonograph. 

. This nineteenth President was nick- 


named “Old 8 to 7 


. Seaman (slang). 

. Make a mistake 

. Lincoln’s youngest son. 

. Not cold. 

. First name of our 33rd President. 

. The only father and son to hold 


the Presidency. 


3. With (Latin). 


. 1956 Democratic 


Presidential candi- 
date (initials). 


. Mineral-bearing rock. 
. These 


are half the width of No. 35 
Across. 


2. President during World War I. 


. First name of both Wilson’s and 


Arthur’s wives. 


3. He became President after Garfield 


= assassinated. 


, Dey, | between Friday and Sunday 
(abbr. ). 
; Popeye's girl friend Olive 


Lair. 


. Teen Age Book Club -(abbr.). 
. An enemy of No. 44 Across. 
. Place where wild animals are kept in 


captivity. 


. His Vice-President was John Adams 


(initials). 


. River in Italy. 
. Act. ‘ 
. Entertainment medium (abbr.). 





Asleep at the Game 
The football coach of Okeegum State 
was having a session with his highly 
lethargic team. They had lost all games 
thus far, and were suffering from a 
serious case of defeatism. 


During the lecture, the coach kept 


emphasizing the importance of line play. 
“Most games,” he repeated, “are lost at 
the tackles. Either just inside or outside 
of the tackles.” 

Looking up, the coach was exasper- 
ated to note that Johnson—one of the 
tackles at whom he was pointing his 
talk—was dozing in the back row. “John- 
son!” he roared. “Where are most foot- 
ball games lost?” 

Rousing himself with an effort, John- 
son answered, “Right here at Okeegum 
State, Coach.” 

Quote 
Fly in the Ointment 

Two flies met in a grocery store. 

“Well, hello, Mrs. Buzz,” said one. 
“I haven't seen you in ages. How’s 
everything with you?” 

“Not so good,” replied her friend. 
“Junior's been so cranky, I’ve had to 
walk the ceiling with him every night 


this week.” 
American Weekly 


College Education 

Wife: “When are you going to fix that 
fence, Hiram?” 

Hiram: “Oh, next week, when Silas 
comes home from college.” 

Wife: “But what will the boy know 
about fixing fences, Hiram?” 

Hiram: “He ought to know a heap, 
He wrote me that he’d been takin’ fenc- 


ing lessons for a month.” 
Home Folks 


Krazy Kaptions 


From “Moby Dick’’ 
“Now | remember! Math — fourth 
grade — you copied my answers!” 


Freedom of Speech 


“Pop, is it true there is no free 
speech in Russia?” 

“Not exactly, my son. As a matter 
of fact, a Russian can say just about 
anything he pleases about anything— 
once.” 

Home Folks 


Marked Man 


It was at a party that a highly deco- 
rated soldier was explaining how he 
happened to win the D.S.C. 

“The colonel said he needed a vol- 
unteer for an extremely dangerous mis- 
sion,” explained the soldier, “and he 
said that it was unlikely that the man 
would ever return. Then he asked one 
man to step forward and volunteer.” 

“And you stepped forward from the 
line?” gushed one woman admiringly. 
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“Not exactly,” said the soldier. “I 
just didn’t think fast enough. The rest 
of the line stepped backwards.” 


Wall St. Journal 





IT’S FUN TO CHOOSE 


BARRETTES! 


With this gay, brightly colored 
Tip-Top collection — you'll al- 
ways have the right barrette 
style and color for any occa- 
sion. Get a card or two at your 
variety, drug, or supermarket. 





AMERICA’S FAVORITE FAMILY OF HAIR ACCESSORIES « TIP-TOP PRODUCTS COMPANY, OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


You may win a $430.00 scholarship in commercial art 


Draw cowboy's head 

with pencil, 5 inches high. 

As winner-of contest you get 

a complete art course— 

free training for a money- 
making career in commercial 

art. You are taught, individually, 


by professional artists on the staff of 


world’s largest home study 
art school. Try for this free art 
course! Winner also gets drawing 


supplies and valuable art textbooks. 


Entries for November 1959 contest 
must be received by November 30. 


FRE 





None returned. Amateurs only. Our 
students not eligible. Winner notified. 


Mail drawing today 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 10589 
500 So. 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please enter my attached drawing in your 
draw-a-head contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name. a 
Occupation. 
Address. Apt 

City Zone. 
County. 




















Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime: 


FIRST SOLO IN 
THE FAMILY CAR 


A message from Chrysler Corporation 
to all young men and women who 
will come of driving age this year 


Your state says you’re old 
enough to drive. 


You have a driver’s license. 


Your dad says you can 
take the car. 


You’re on your own—no big 
person to tell you what 

to do, how to do it, 

where to go, how fast 

to go there. 


Turn the key—Put ’er in 
Drive ... Step on the gas 
. . and let her roll. 


What are we waiting for? 


You may have the quickest re- 
flexes in your block and 20-20 vision, 
but if you don’t have 50-50 respect 
for other cars and drivers on the 
road and for the money your dad 
has put into that car you’re neither 
old enough nor good enough to 
drive. No matter what that driving 
license says. 


You’re starting to drive in an 
age when cars are built stronger, 
handle better and drive safer, but 
even a Sherman tank or an armored 
Brink’s truck can’t stand up against 
some of the dumber drivers and red- 
hot speeds on American roads today. 


The only real chance motorists 
and motoring have for the future is 
that young drivers coming on our 
roads today will be better, safer, 
more responsible drivers than their 
fathers or mothers. 


There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t be. 


As one teenager, recently quoted 
in a newspaper, says, 


“We teenagers are good drivers. 
The only trouble is that because 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


When you get the keys to the family car, your dad is putting you in charge of 
probably the biggest single money investment he makes, outside of the house 
you live in. That’s not just four wheels you’re driving — that’s a lot of blood, 


sweat and dough! 


we’re so good some of us get too 
sure of ourselves and take too 
many chances.” 


Let’s look at it this way: 


The first time you take out the 
family car on your own, you’re boss 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
steel, rubber, aluminum and glass. 


It has everything it takes to get 
you somewhere and back—except 
a brain. 


Don’t forget that’s the most im- 
portant thing about driving—and 
the brain is you. 


One dumb driver can cause an 
accident, but when two dumb drivers 
meet, there isn’t a prayer. You be 
the smart one. 


There are a dozen ways a kid can 
show he’s growing up, but the 
surest way to judge him is “Does 
he drive Grown-Up Style—really 
grown-up?” 


Chrysler Corporation - 
The Forward Look 


DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


IMPERIAL 
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Down—But Not Out 


The Better Schools movement—ini- 
tiated more than ten years ago to 
arouse public interest in education— 
has been dealt a severe setback, and is 
down on the canvas. But it’s not 
out—yet. 

The beneficiary of foundation funds, 
Better Schools has had its  sup- 
port slashed drastically—and is being 
forced to curtail its activities: 
>The monthly newspaper Better 
Schools has suspended publication. 
All four. regional offices of the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools 
—in Minneapolis, Denver, Louisville, and 
Brownsville, Tex.—have been closed. 
>More than two-thirds of the staff of 
the National Citizens Council in New 
York have been laid off. 
>The weekly radio program “Spotlight 
on Schools” — presented by Better 
Schools over Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company stations and others—has 
been discontinued. 

The organization will attempt to sal- 
vage at least part of its former opera- 
tion. It will continue to sponsor the 
Better Schools advertising campaign 
which has been conducted by the Ad- 
vertising Council. It will also begin pub- 
lication this month of a series of book- 
lets on current issues in education. The 
first booklet is Yardsticks for Public 
Schools, designed to give citizens 
guidelines for measuring the quality of 
their schools. 

But whether the citizens movement 
could long survive or could operate ef- 
fectively with a budget far below its 
normal size was still to be determined 
as this issue went to press. 


Conant Studies JHS 


Dr. James B. Conant will turn 
his attention to the junior high school 
in a new year-long study made pos- 
sible by an $85,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

He and his staff will also examine 
science instruction throughout the 12 
grades, sift the problem of the slow 
reader, and study some of the special 
education problems in large cities. 


W. W. Eshelman, supervising principal of Upper Dublin Twp. (Pa.) Schools, 
receives presidential gavel from outgoing NEA president Ruth Stout of Topeka, 
Kans. Ceremony took place at NEA‘s 97th annual convention in St. Louis. 


NEA 1959 Convention Report 


ST. LOUIS—As Congress considered 
various Federal aid proposals, the Na- 
tional Education Association served no- 
tice it wants a “permanent, broad- 
purpose” federal support program for 
education. 

The association, in annual conven- 
tion this summer, warned it would 
judge Congressional candidates in next 
year’s elections by their stands on Fed- 
eral aid. 

The convention warmly endorsed the 
pending Murray-Metcalf bill, which 
would provide $4.4 billion over a four- 
year period for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries, continuing for an in- 
definite period. 

Dr. Arthur C. Corey, executive sec- 
retary of the California Teachers Assn., 
told the convention: “We must call a 
halt to any further short-term, nar- 
row-gauged Federal-aid type _pro- 
grams.” Maintained Corey: the Federal- 
aid issue “will play a major role in 
the Presidential elections of 1960.” 

The plea for Federal financing was 
bolstered by release at the convention 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s report, National Policy and the 
Financing of the Public Schools. The 


report said the past year’s $10 billion 
expenditure for public schools falls $8 
billion short of what is required for 
a good educational program. It called 
for a “massive” addition of funds for 
schools, with a “significant” share from 
the Federal government. 

In other actions, the NEA: 
PReaffirmed an admittedly “mildly 
worded” stand on integration which 
calls for “fair play, good will and re- 
spect for law.” Delegates defeated by 
voice vote six attempts to change the 
wording. 
>Emphasized that “the survival of de- 
mocracy requires that every state main- 
tain a system of free public education. 
The public school system is not ex- 
pendable.” 

PAnnounced a_ special three-to-four 
year study to “define the purpose of 
education in our democracy.” 

»Previewed two special NEA studies 
—one on juvenile delinquency and the 
other on working conditions. The for- 
mer indicated that schools are facing 
up to the delinquency problem, but 
may be trying to do too much by keep- 
ing some pupils in school who should 

(Continued on page 4-T ) 
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CURRENT in TODAY’S NEWS! 


LIVING in the@ SOVIET 


New... Authentic... Up-to-date ! 
SVE 


Filmstrips 
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- Bu SEVEN FILMSTRIPS 
i y hanc 4 ‘ IN FULL, BRILLIANT COLOR 
as, in comerant to PANS im 7h 
ar wt combine ed 


FOR YOU TO USE! 
CLEAR, candid, explicit! Here is a truly 


outstanding resource and reference for SOc ial studies on 
this important subject 

ENRICH your current events, world history and geography pro- 
grams by letting your students really see the complexities and contrasts of the 
type of life people lead in the SSR. 


KNOW the deeper background behind forces that daily chal- 


lenge our free w rid! See basic facts about Russia come into sharper focus ALL NEW FOR GRADE 6 AND UP! 
ee eee LIVING IN THE SOVIET UNION TODAY 


ALL ARE FACTUAL! Each filmstrip highlights and effectively c 
dramatizes a vital phase of Soviet life. A complete set of 7 filmstrips as described af left and listed 


CAPTIONS plus recent photographs clarify terms and dis- below. Over 300 CAPTIONED color PHOTOS plus maps, ete. 
tinctions like “collective farm”, the “state farm” and “free markets”... help A295 S—Save $5.75 on Complete Set, in Storage Box....$3975 


to show the interesting contradictions of existence in Soviet Russia. HOUSING d HOME LIFE depict th ? 
313 COLOR PHOTOS! Painstakingly selected from thousands : 5 ~~ ee Oy Se Se Cae se 
various city, suburban and rural areas. 


- actually photographed in the U.S.S.R. by twelve Americans on recent tours. 
TEN AUTHENTIC Rand McNally maps, especially adapted A295 1—In full color, 50 frames 
for filmstrip use SCHOOLS and PIONEER ACTIVITIES gives insight into teaching 
CLEARLY OBJECTIVE, with questions at end of each filmstrip methods and equipment, club activities. 


: s e classroo or ac ro discussions! 
to motivate activity, tienen lassr oh r adult group discussion A295 2—In full color, 54 frames 
PROJECT COORDINATOR: Murray L. Miller, Ph.D., Director, 
Audio-Visual Education Division, Illinois State Normal University. AGRICULTURE encompasses a large segment of Russian life 
SCRIPT CONSULTANT: Ruby M. Harris, former Associate and territory, explains the collective and state farms. 


Professor of Geography, Eastern Illinois University. Well-known author of A295 3—Iin full color, 52 Frames..........ccccccccccccccccccscccscoscoes $6.50 
current Rand McNally-SVE geography filmstrip series. 

FOODS, MARKETS, and STORES shows common foodstuffs and 
—————-—-=—-« ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED- marketing methods. Also “department” stores, dining customs. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. A295 4—In full color, 46 frames................. eiaienaeia $6.50 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 549, Chicago 14, Ill. TRANSPORTATION cud COMMUNICATION describes means 

Send filmstrips or set as circled below: of travel in cities, rural areas. Radio, TV, news, etc. 
A295 S$ A295 2 A295 4 A295 6 A295 5—In full color, 56 frames...... Lincboaesstaussnonia $6.50 
A295 1 A295 3 A295 5 A295 7 FOUR CITIES contrasts the old and the new... fascinating 


_ $ CO Send 15-DAY APPROVAL [1] Bill — tours of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent. 
as: alba ee anata A295 6—In full color, 57 frames 
Suggested billing dote............ p 
NATURAL RESOURCES covers minerals, soil, vegetation . 
Name : ee = waterways, topography, and climate. 
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Be a Better 
Breakfast Booster in BETTER 


Your Community. BREAKFASTS 


Basic Cereal Breakfast BUILD 
is moderately low in fat BETTER 


and provides quick FAMILIES 
and lasting energy. 


Better Breakfasts 

are eaten by only 

one-half the people. 

Better 
Breakfasts mean 
better grades. 


Breakfast Source Book— 
new edition now 
available. 


Better Breakfast school Basic Cereal and Milk 
and community programs 
are planned now. 


Breakfast just 
as nutritionally 


efficient as a 
better Breakfasts bacon and egg 


increase mental and A reahlact 
physical efficiency. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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not be there. [Editor's Note: See in- 
terview on page 12-T.] The working 
study emphasized three 
“sore points”: too-large classes; pres- 
ence in classes of students who are 
unwilling or unable to benefit from reg- 
ular class attendance; and too little 
time for work apart from the supervi- 
sion of pupils. 

New NEA president is Dr. Walter 
W. Eshelman, supervising principal of 
the Upper Dublin Township Schools in 
Fort Washington, Pa. Miss Clarice Kline 
of Waukesha, Wis., was elected vice- 
president and president-elect. 

The 1960 convention is scheduled 
for Los Angeles. 


Kilts and Cannibals 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—If had 
your way, what would you want school 
children in other nations to know about 
your country? 

This question was put to teacher of- 
ficials in 27 nations by the World Con- 
Organizations of the 


conditions 


you 


federation — of 
Teaching Profession. 

The answers, made pablic this sum- 
mer at the confederation’s annual as- 
sembly here, showed that the teachers 
agreed on the need for more under- 
standing of history, geography, and di- 
verse cultures. 

But the teacher leaders also felt 
there “crying need” to correct 
popular misconceptions that often stand 
greater under- 


Was a 


in the way of world 
standing 

Among the 
would like to see retired: 
>The English are an unfriendly people 
>The Philippines are populated by 
bushmen and half-clad savages. 

PAll Chinese women bind their feet. 
&Voodoo in Haiti is a cannibalistic cult. 
PAll Scotch people wear kilts and play 
bagpipes. 
PLiberia is a 
States 

PThe Dutch all 
> Africans 
the Europeans came 

Theme of the assembly, which at- 
tracted more than 700 delegates and 
observers from 74 nations, was “Teach- 
ing Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values.” 

The mapped ways of 
building greater understanding and 
urged greater exchange of teachers, 
students, educational materials, and in- 
formation among nations. 

The delegates called for a revision 
of history textbooks to eliminate na- 
tional prejudices and “blood and thun- 
der” emphasis on war, 

The assembly also passed a resolu- 


misbeliefs the teachers 


colony of the United 


shoes. 
until 


weal wooden 


were without culture 


conference 


tion condemning East German Commu- 
nist authorities for forcing teachers 
there to become spies and_ political 
informers. 


Science World Bows 
The first edition of Science World 
under the imprint of Scholastic Maga- 
zines was published this month. (See 
photo below.) The bi-weekly ciass- 
room science magazine, formetly pub- 
lished by Street & Smith, was acquired 
by Scholastic Magazines this summer. 
Science World is oriented to the sci- 
ence curriculum for grades 7-12. It 
features articles, news, biog- 
raphy, and projects in general science, 
biology, chemistry, and physics. 
A signal feature of the magazine is 
a four-page section in every issue: To- 
morrow’s Scientists. Formerly published 
by the National Science Teachers 
Association, Tomorrow's Scientists now 
becomes part of the regular contents 
of Science World by special ar- 
rangement with NSTA. The section pro- 
vides material for students based on 
NSTA’s Future Scientists Competition. 
Commented Robert H. Carleton, 
NSTA_ executive secretary: “Science 
World and Tomorrow’s Scientists have 
both achieved recognition as outstand- 
ing publications for high school science 
students. The officers and board of 
directors. of NSTA are delighted with 
the new arrangement under which the 
combined journal will be published by 
Scholastic Magazines.” 
Science World is 
Berger, who has 
Scholastic Magazines 
John Woodburn, 
Ford Foundation-sponsored 
program In 
Hopkins University, is consulting editor. 
(Continued on page 8-T) 
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Science WoriD 


Lightning Doesn't Strikel 


First issue of Science Werld. 





These ‘men 
are floating 


THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itseli. 

Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of ° 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics ... plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building © Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE? If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


[] Please send me information on careers in the ‘coal 
industry for my students. 


Name. ee 


SchooL 





 ——————————— 
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SOUND Tape 
CARTRIDG 


Its a big, wide, wonderful world 
in school...with RCA Electronics! 


You seem to be teaching a much broader curriculum. 
Students are looking, listening... learning faster 
and retaining longer. That’s the way things happen 
with RCA Electronic Aids To Education. 


For example, your music or spoken word recordings 
can be heard in true High Fidelity when played on 
an RCA “Scholastic” record player. Or you can 
enjoy the breathtaking realism of an RCA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophoniec ‘Victrola’’®. You’ll want to in- 
tegrate broadcasts, too, with an RCA Victor 
AM-FM or standard radio receiver. 


Music, dramaties, languages, speech, reading—all 
can benefit from an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge 


Tape Recorder with push-button controls. Without 
any threading, tape cartridges just snap into place 
and are always ready to play. And you can record 
and play both stereo and monaural recordings! 


Since 1911, RCA Victor specialized educational 
records have been the standard for classroom use. 
Elementary Record Library, Folk Dances, Square 
Dances, French and Spanish Courses, Classical and 
Popular Music—all are yours to bring that extra 
sparkle to your teaching. Classical and Pop stereo 
tapes are available, too. 


RCA “Life-Tested’’* 16 mm Projectors heighten 
interest in any subject in any curriculum. Junior 





and Senior models feature easiest, fastest threading 
in 16 mm, brighten films with 20°7 more light on 
screen, operate whisper-quietly. Porto-Are delivers 
brilliant pictures, life-like sound in large areas. 


Expert foreign language teachers have worked 
closely with RCA engineers who designed several 
RCA Language Laboratory Systems. Each of these 
language practice systems is low-cost, simple to 
operate, readily expandable, easily installed and 
maintained. Invaluable for learning to speak and 
understand any language. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual compo- 
nents as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. ‘““LIFE-TESTED” 
at RCA means better, more reliable performance 
from RCA Projectors. 


(left to right) RCA “Scholastic” High Fidelity record player; RCA 
Victor Educational Records and Prerecorded Tapes; RCA Victor 
AM-FM Radios; RCA “Life-Tested”* 16 mm Projector; RCA 
Language Laboratories; RCA Victor Cartridge Tape Recorder. 


Get your copy...a complete catalog with 
full details on all these and other RCA Elec- 
tronic Aids! Write Mr. L. V. Hollweck, Educa- 
tional Services, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


Another way RCA serves Education through electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Educational Services 


Camden 2, New Jersey 
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Science World is sold in both stu- 
dent and teacher editions. The student 
$1.50 a year. The teacher 
edition is $2.90 per free 
with a class order of ten or more sub- 
scriptions to Science World 


Another Record 


Students in record numbers flocked 
back to school and college this month 
for the start of the new academic year. 


edition is 
year, or 18 


To the surprise of no one, the turn- 


out established a new enrollment rec- 
ord: 46,480,000 students, an increase 
of 1,940,000 over last fall. 

The current breakdown, according 
to U.S. Office of Education statistics: 
kindergarten through eighth grade, 
33,460,000; grades nine through 
twelve, 9,240,000; higher education, 
3.780.000 

On hand to greet the elementary 
and secondary school pupils were too 
few teachers. With an estimated 
563,000 teachers needed to handle 
the enrollment, there were available 
only about 1,368,000 qualified teachers. 
U.S 
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in the 
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Over 
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AMERICAN 


in the 


KEEPING PACE with... 
hy Shimas LRislihe TODAY'S 
cst? CShumgs J LoFoorly 


“CAREERS” 
merit a feature article by Dr. Walter M. Lifton* 


American Educator 


No problem facing American youth is more complex . .. no 
important . 
22,000 different kinds of jobs available 


This comprehensive article offers practical help and guidance rang- 
ing from an evaluation of personal preferences, aptitudes, and 
skills in planning and preparing for a career .. 
the need for workers 
opportunity for advancement in the various classes 
of occupations existing today 


00 related articles are listed . 
for as exhaustive a study 


Here is further evidence of the fresh outlook and umely approach 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


*Dr. Lifton is Director, Guidance Publications and Services, Science Research Associates 
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a graded bibliography 
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TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER, Lake Biuff, Ill. 


Home Of « AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
e@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE e MY BOOK HOUSE 


And: Book Trails © My Travelship © A Picturesque Tole of Progress 
* World Topics Year Book ¢ Journeys Through Bookland 








Lawrence G. Derthick: “The deficit of 
teachers will mean, in many commu- 
nities, over-large classes or the em- 
ployment of teachers without adequate 
training, or both. In many instances, 
it will also mean curtailing the num- 
ber of subjects offered.” 

Facilities as well as faculties were 
in short supply throughout the nation 
this month. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming 
estimated that the nation was short 
at least 130,000 public school class- 
rooms. 

Flemming noted that at the present 
construction rate it would take 13 years 

“or a whole school generation”—to 
eliminate the accumulated shortage of 


classrooms. 


Peace—Or Truce? 


The one-time Hatfields and McCoys 
of education—the liberal arts scholars 
and the teacher education specialists 

have put their aside. 
Instead of fussing and feuding, they 
are now working side-by-side for a 
common goal—better-educated, better- 
trained teachers. 

In the spring of 1958, representa- 
tives of divergent views in the field 
met at Bowling Green, O., under the 
auspices of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (TEPS). They found—some- 
what to their surprise—that despite the 
50-year-old content 
versus method, they weren't really too 
far apart in their thinking. 

This summer, more than 1,000 per- 
sons in the field met again under 
TEPS sponsorship at the Univ. of Kan- 
sas to pick up where they left off at 
Bowling aspects of 
teacher education 
34 “shirt-sleeve” group meetings. 

Although differences of opinion were 
still strong (especially when the sub- 
ject arose of how much time a future 
teacher should devote to content and 
methodology courses), there was wide 
agreement that: 

PAll students, regardless of what they 
want to be, should have a firm founda- 
tion of general education in college. 
There should be more emphasis in 
the college curriculum on English and 
foreign languages. 

PFuture teachers should have a longer 
period of preparation because there 
is just too much to cover. 

Many delegates said that a fifth year 
of education was inevitable for pros- 
pective teachers, and that in the near 
future elementary teachers, as well as 
secondary teachers, would have to 
have a master’s degree. 

A full conference report will be is- 
sued later in the year and will be dis- 

(Continued on page 11-T) 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! w 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 





toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 


swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 








please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 


a 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


SCT-23-9-59 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 


next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
School graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [| 





MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to- 
day's Army is truly modern. 





WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 


tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 





THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 





CITY STATE 


HIGH SCHOOL 





MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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Enroll now in the first nation-wide television 


chemistry course for college credit! In color. 


On September 28th, the award-winning educational television 
program, “Continental Classroom,” begins its second year on 


the NBC Telev*.' 


level course in Modern Chemistry. Produced in cooperation with 


n Network with a new two-semester college- 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the American Chemical Society, it will be televised in color, 
Monday through Friday, from 6:30 to 7:00 am local time. Dr. 
John F. Baxter, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Florida, will teach the course. Nobel Prize-winning chemists and 


other famous scientists will be guest lecturers. In addition to the 





new 160 lecture-demonstrations in chemistry, last year’s Atomic 
Age Physics course will be repeated Monday through Friday. 
6:00 to 6:30 am. Continental Classroom is being made possible 
through the co-operation of Bell Telephone System, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., The Ford Foundation, General Foods 
Fund, International Business Machines, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Founda- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America, Standard Oil Company of 


California, Union Carbide Corporation, and United States Steel. 
GONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 
WEEKDAYS 6-7 AM ON THE 
NBC TRLEVISION NETWORK 





CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 
You may register for full credit 
at any of the following colleges: 





ALABAMA 

Spring Hill College 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas A & M College, College Heights 

Arkansas State College, State College 

CALIFORNIA 


Orange 


Mobile 


Chapman College 
Sacramento State College 
San Diego State College 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain State Teachers Colley 
University of Hartford 
GEORGIA 
Valdosta State College 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Mos« 
ILLINOIS 
Greenville College 
1 lege, Ch 
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cussed further at a series of regional 
meetings. The wrap-up will come next 
year when TEPS meets on the West 
Coast and attempts to come up with 
a comprehensive program for improv 
ing teacher education 


AFT Hits Inaction 


A change in the national policy, 
which now allows “billions for bombs” 
but only “peanuts for pupils,” 
urged last month at the annual meet- 
ing of the 
Federation of Teachers. 


was 


55,000-member American 

Citing public opinion polls to show 
that most Americans favor Federal 
aid for education, AFT president 
Carl J. Megel deplored Congressional 
Administration this 
and asked: “Are we a democ- 
racy, or are we 


and inaction on 
score 
society of 
special interests?” 

The convention, which was held in 
Minneapolis, also: 
PUrged a $6,000 to $13,000 eight-step 
salary schedule for teachers on the 
bachelor’s level (plus $1,000 for those 
holding a master’s degree). It called 
for elimination of merit rating and pay 
“gimmicks.” 
Sharply the National 
Education Association (membership: 
667,000) for not taking a “forthright” 
stand against segregation at its sum 


criticized 


mer convention. 

Called for state laws to give teachers 
“reasonable freedom” to control pupil 
discipline. 


PRO AND CON 

In this issue of' Scholastic Teacher 
appears an advertisement of the 
Steel Companies Coordinating Com- 
mittee presenting the industry side 
of the current steel strike. An at- 
tempt to obtain an advertising mes- 
sage from the United Steelworkers of 
America (AFL-CIO) was unsuccess- 
ful. For a summary of the strike is- 
sues and the positions of both sides, 
see “Steel Plants Shut by Strike,’’ 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 16, p. 18. 


In Brief 


Dr. Jean Paul Mather 
Univ. of Mass. president after the state 
legislature refused to increase faculty 
and staff salaries Dr. John B. 
King was appointed New York City’s 
first Negro associate superintendent . 

Fred H. Hechinger is new education 
editor of the New York Times .. . Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain, coordinator of 
children’s services for the New York 
Public Library, has been elected vice 
president and president-elect of the 
American Library Assn. William 
A. Early, formerly superintendent of 
Savannah, Ga., schools, new director of 
Montgomery County, Md., curriculum. 











resigned as 


Dr. Walter D. Cocking will retire in 
January, 1960, as editor of School Ex 
ecutive, Educational Business 
American School and University maga- 
Archibald B. Shaw, school su- 
perintendent at N.Y., will 
succeed him when the first two pub- 
Overview magazine 


and 


zines. 
Scarsdale, 


lications become 





torial features 


the expanded editions 


In-between issues will include 





MEMO to: Scholastic Teacher Readers 

For the 1959-60 school year, Scholastic Teacher has adopted a new 
publishing policy designed to increase our service to you 

Starting with this issue, every other weekly edition of Scholastic 
Teacher will be an expanded issue. In these, we plan to increase ou 


educational news coverage as well as to present a wide range of edi- 


Scholastic Teacher's advertisers will concentrate their educational 
messages in these issues. The increased attention these issues are ex- 
pected to receive will allow our advertisers to serve you better, too 


Their advertising in Scholastic Teacher, in turn, permits us to publish 


education news, “Look and Listen,” 
and professional articles. These issues will consist of eight pages, and 
will normally contain no advertising 

Every issue of Scholastic Teacher will continue to provide the essen 
tial lesson plan pages. ( Different lesson plan pages, based on the cur 
rent issue of your student magazine, appear weekly in the Scholastic 
Teacher editions of Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and Explorer.) 


World Week, Practical English 











“75% of Juvenile Delinquency 
Is Culturally Determined” 


An Exclusive Interview with Dr. William C. Kvaraceus 


Dr. William C. Kvaraceus, director of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project, teaches 
courses in the fields of delinquency, educational measurement, and research, at 
Boston Univ.’s School of Education, where he is now on leave of absence. He has 
served as a staff member of the Senate Subcommittee Investigating Juvenile Delin- 


quency. At right, Dr 


end ot World War 


Il America has been plagued by a 


Ever since the 


increase in juvenile delin 
In 1940, fewer than 235,000 
juveniles appeared in the courts. By 
1957 this figure jumped to 520,000. 
Experts predict that if the present 
more than 1,000,000 


courts In 


sharp 


quen y 


trends continue 
juveniles will 
1965 

So grave has this problem become 
that the Senate of the United States 


investigation to dis 


appear In 


launched an 
the causes 

And 
schools have been inevitably affected 
National 


entered 


cover of juvenile delin 


quency now because the 


by juvenile crime, the 
Education Association has 
the picture. The NEA last year com- 
missioned Dr. William C. Kvaraceus 
of Boston University to direct its 


juvenile delinquency project. In this 
Kvara- 


ceus describes the project to Sc ho 


tape-recorded interview, D1 


lastic Teacher's Howard Langer 
Q. Dr. Kvaraceus, just what is juve- 
nile delinquency? 


\. Juvenile delinquency is difficult to 


define. I wish we could do away with 
the term, because it has outlived its use 
It’s a corroded term, and in the 
I think, it repre 


everything 


fulness 
general public mind 
people 


sents anything o1 


want it to mean, and generally some 
thing that irritates people badly. Even 
when you look at the problem psycho 
logically legally or SoC ially you are 
driven to the realization that this term 
isa Vague one 

Our 
inalyze exactly what a de linquent does 


Well 


dow 


projects first attempt was to 


he steals a car. He breaks a win 
He plays truant from school. He 
teacher. He 
An analysis of these kinds of be 
indicates that all of 
stitute norm-violating behavior 


sasses the assaults some 
body 
havior these con- 
Almost everybody in this Garden of 


Eden breaks some kind of rule in his 


Kvaraceus with Dr. Walter Miller of Harvard in background. 


life. Does this mean that just breaking a 
rule makes a delinquent? Well, we 
think not. The 


or delinquency if you will—that con 


norm-violating behavior 


cerns us represents a persistent and seri 
conduct that 
attention of 


brings the 


official 


ous type ol 
youngsters to the 


iuthorities and agencies 


QO. What causes juvenile delinquency? 


{. Our NEA team moved in the direc 
tion of saying that most norm-violations 
today represent “culturally determined” 
delinquency. In other words, there are 


factors in the lower class cultural sys 
tem which make members of this class 
more delinquency-prone or vulnerable. 

We estimate that about 75 per cent 
“culturally 


remaining 25 


of juvenile delinquency is 
while the 
per cent is the result of emotional dis- 


determined, 


turbance stemming from factors under 
the skin. Now if we're close to the truth, 
then this has some very interesting 
ramifications. 

It raises the question: Can we change 
the way of life of the sub-culture and 
the milieu that produces and generates 
much of this delinquency? 

You see, in a sense I’m saying that 
the causes rest in the culture. But this 
is a kind of abstract thing, because what 
the youngster has to deal with is a sit- 
uation. He doesn’t know he lives in a 
“culture.” He doesn’t live in a vacuum 
either. But culture, we 
mean he lives in situations where be- 


focal 


when we say 


havior is determined by certain 


concerns. 


Q. Before we go any further into the 
theory of delinquency, will you tell us 
a bit about this NEA team of 
yours, and its plan of procedure? 


more 


A. To begin with we drew together 
an inter-disciplinary team, feeling that 
up till now much of the writing and 
thinking on the subject was somewhat 
in smorgasbord style. Writers introduced 
many theories, and the teacher, since 
was 


the school is our major concern, 


invited to go by this smorgasbord and 


NEA photo by Barnett Addis 


put together a nutritional plate. In view 
of the conflicting and contradictory na 
ture of some of these theories, many of 
the teac hers have been confused. For 
example, many tend to hover a little too 
long around the Freudian hors d'oeuvres 
and perhaps miss the greens, potatoes 
that are provided by other 
basic research 

We drew together half a dozen know] 
edgeable people: Dr. Walter B. Miller, 
cultural anthropologist from Harvard 
Univ.; Milton L. Barron, sociologist 
from City College in New York; psy 
chiatrist Edward M. Daniels, who’s been 
doing some work in a Newton, Mass., 
junior high school; Dr. Preston A. Mc 
Lendon of the American Pediatrics 
Academy's Committee on Juvenile De 
linquency; and criminologist Benjamin 
A. Thompson from Lansing, Michigan. 
I plaved the role of the psychologist 
with an educational point of view 


and meat 


QO. What methods have you been 


using? 


A. We've been distilling the research 
from all these disciplines. Our general 
technique was to get these people down 
to Washington, put them in a room with 
a tape recorder—just as we're operating 
here—and get them talking. 

After take 
the material off the tape and study the 
comments for clues and try to structure 
the group’s thinking. As we met, ove 
a period of time, our thinking began to 


each session, we would 


show a more and more integrated pat 
tern concerning the meaning and causes 
of delinquency. Finally we emerged with 
the publication, Delinquent Behavior 
Culture and the Individual. 

Once we had a rough draft of this 
document, we wanted to see what school 
people thought it meant in terms of 
school practice. So we held 
dozen conferences cross country through 
the cooperation of other NEA depart 
ments. Prior to each of these meetings 


about a 





we sent to our workshop members a 
draft of the report. We asked them to 
read it, and to respond to it. In these 
workshop sessions, we had some real 
down-to-earth thinking in which school 
people said: “We think this means this 
for us” and listed implications for schoo) 
practices. 

We've also run a spot survey cross 
country with the help of the State 
School Officers and the secretaries of 
the state educational associations. We 
obtained leads as to where projects that 
were related to delinquency were going 
on in the schools. 

We have a file of some 200 
schools who are doing something, di- 
rectly or indirectly. We've made a study 
of these reports. We combined what 
came out of the feed-back from these 
workshops with what schools reported 
they were doing about delinquency into 


now 


a second document. This document, to 
be published Sept. 28, will be called, 
Delinquent Behavior: Principles and 
Practices. It will be a companion piece 
or a sequel to our first document. 
[Eprror’s Note: The documents will 
be made available for $3.00 a set from 
the National Education Assn., 1201 
16 Street NW, Washington 6, D. C.] 


Q. Let’s get back to that “sub-cul- 
ture” we were talking about. You say, 
in your report, that somewhere between 
40 and 60 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States share or are 
significantly influenced by the major 
outlines of a “lower-class cultural sys- 
tem.” What is it exactly? 


A. What we're referring to is a way 
of life, a system of behavior, but not one 
that is primarily determined by eco- 
nomic criteria. 

Through the very insightful research 
of Walter L. Miller of Harvard 
the Roxbury Project in Boston, 
able to identify a sub-culture, 
we might call it a street-corner society, 
that lives by certain focal concerns. 

First of all, there are 
who live by the focal concerns of trou- 


and 
we've 
been 


many people 


ble, “smartness” or duplicity, toughness, 
excitement, fate, autonomy. Let me 


illustrate. 


» Let’s go back to trouble. Many a 
family lives in this “lower class” cul- 


ture, an unesthetic term perhaps hard 
on the American ear, but a reality. A 
mother in this may say 
to her child, “For heaven’s sakes, will 
you go to school and keep the attend- 
ance officer away from us and keep 
us out of trouble?” She 
whether he goes to school or not, so 


environment 


doesn't care 
long as she’s out of trouble—kept out 
of trouble. Or the mother may 
“Look, i don’t want you to go with 
all those bums down the corner. They'll 
get you into trouble ” In other words, 


Say, 


she’s oriented, as most of us are, against 
trouble. 


>» Now take “smartness.” There is the 
LQ. in school, the academic I.Q. I'm 
not referring to that. I’m referring to 
the duplicity I.Q.; the ability to out- 
smart the other fellow without being 
outsmarted. 


>» Toughness. The lower class recog- 
nizes and admires masculinity, virility, 
force, athletic skill, and prowess. 


>» Excitement. This can mean a gang 
fight or “hanging one on.” Very often 
excitement is tied in with gambling, 
with sex, with liquor 


p Fate. Well, if a member of the lower 
class wins in the number pool, his 
goddess, Lady Luck, is smiling on him. 
If they catch him when: he’s playing 
truant, he has bad luck. 


» The last focal concern I mentioned 
has to do with autonomy. The teacher 
will recognize this when the youngster 
stands up to her and says, “Make me 
do it. Go ahead. Try and make me.” 

If this is lower class, how 
from the 
The middle-class concerns center around 
achievement through directed effort. 


does it 


vary middle-class concerns? 
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The middle class is concerned with 
hard work, with deferment of immedi- 
ate pleasures for future gains. The 
middle-class family will save money so 
that Johnny can go to college. 


>» The accumulation of material wealth 
and maintenance of property is another 
concern. The middle-class person is 
always planting hedges, clipping the 
lawn, painting and repairing; the lowe: 
class group just uses up the property 
fast. 


>» Improving the mind is still another 
dominating concern. Who buys the en 
cyclopedias and who joins book clubs? 
These are middle-class values. 


> Formal organization. Middle-class 
people belong to the PTA, they belong 
to the Kiwanis, they join all kinds of 
clubs and organizations. 


Now these are the concerns within 
middle class culture. They reinforce 
desired behavioral patterns, and they 
tend to prevent rather than to produce 
so many law norm-violators. 

Within the lower-class milieu, we 
can identify three sub-groups. One 
group represents the mobile kid who 
has high level aspirations. As a matter 


Elleen Darby—Graphiec House 


in West Side Story, a group of delinquents discuss the advice and comments they 
get from delinquency ‘‘experts’’—from cop on beat to psychiatrist, social worker, 
judge. Here, gang member pretending to be ‘Officer Krupke” (right), watches while 
delinquent “Action’’ (left) tells his story to the “Judge” (center, with glasses): 


ACTION 


Dear kindly Judge, vour Honor 

My parents treat me rough. 

With all their marijuana, 

They won't give me a puff 

They didn’t wanna have me, 

But somehow I was had 

Leapin’ lizards—that’s why I’m so bad! 


“JUDGE” 
Right! 
Officer Krupke, you're really a square; 
This boy don’t need a judge, he needs 
an analyist’s care! 
It’s just his neurosis that oughta be 
curbed— 
He’s psychologickly disturbed! 


(“Gee, Officer Krupke,” copyright 1957, 1959 by Leonard Bernstein and Stephen Sond- 


heim, G. Schirmer, Inc., 


ind Chappell and Co., Inc., N. Y. Reprinted by permission. ) 
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of fact, in spite of us, he is going to 
move up into middle class, he’s going 
to go to college with a_ scholarship 
or by working his way through. 

Secondly, there is a staying group. 
Chis is a group that’s happy to remain 
where and as they are. And this is 
the core of the lower class; these people 
are content where they are and they're 
not moving up. Now this postulates 
that there will be a kind of permanent 
lower-class culture in the United States 
as against the dream that we're going 
to have a single middle-class monolithic 
culture. 

We have mentioned two groups, the 
ongoing group and the staying group. 
Now, we also have another group, a 
middle group, a large group in conflict 
and in ferment. A good example would 
be the Negro youngster. Here is a 
Negro boy with a high I.Q., high level 
of aspiration, but with all kinds of ob- 
Here is this young- 
ster who may feel the serious frustra- 


stacles before him 


tion of not being able to move ahead 

We may have yet another group in 
conflict, a group that 
to stay and yet may neither have the 
stuff within them nor the means out- 
side of them to move the next 
group. Now we think that in this con- 
Hict situation a lot of delinquent be- 
havior is being emitted, this over-aggres- 
sive behavior that very often falls in 


may not want 


into 


the pattern of norm violations. This 
group in ferment we ought to take a 
good look at. They need our help. 

I was very much intrigued the other 
evening watching West Side Story. It 
describes the situation we explain in 
our document. What we said in our 
report is that a lot of this delinquent 
behavior is adventure—a way of life— 
and hardly sickness. And do you re- 
member that song that they sing? You 
ought to reproduce it: “Gee, Officer 
Krupke.” [EDITOR’S NOTE: See page 
13-T.] 

When they tell Officer Krupke off, 
what are they doing? They're handing 
him a line, and they sing a song in 
which they say they’re “sick, sick, sick” 
and they laugh it off. They're not sick, 
they're just playing, they're having fun. 


Q. Authorities have cited such fac- 
tors as “broken homes,” “working 
mothers,” and “slum conditions” as 
causing delinquency. Do you go along 
with any of these things? 


A. There is an element of truth, or 
half truth in these. But we took a 
good look at many of these and I guess 
we can call them part of the mythology 
about delinquency. But we cannot over- 
generalize. It is true that there may be 
youngsters getting into difficulty be- 
cause their mothers are abandoning 
them and working. But I would say 
that the working mother usually has a 


benign effect on a child. For example, 
if a mother works of necessity and the 
youngster sees this sacrifice, he may 
do the chores at home, help out, and 
work hard in school. There is much of 
this going on everywhere and I think 
we've done a disservice to many work- 
ing mothers by making them anxious 
with this kind of loose thinking. 


Q. Some of the solutions for delin- 
quency that “experts” have come up 
with have been setting evening curfews 
and lowering the school-leaving age. 
What do you think of these? 


A. I would oppose a curfew for 
several reasons. First of all, there has 
been no demonstration that the curfew 
reduces this problem substantially. I 
studied the report of the Connecticut 
Juvenile Court under Judge Thomas 
D. Gill and his associates. I recall in 


his Annual Report of a year or two 


ago, he reproduced a curfew clock. It 


showed the hours in which the offenses 
were committed and known violations 
took place. Most of these took place 
long betore the curfew hour. I am for 
a curfew set within the home according 
to the maturity level of the youngster. 

Suppose we pass a curfew? We feel 
we have done something when we 
perhaps haven’t even touched the sur- 
face You see, delinquent 
behavior is a symptom and if there’s 
a curfew, the youngster can be delin- 
quent at home. He can hack away at 
his brother and sisters, or mother, or 
take it out some other way. 


symptoms. 


Q. Do you feel that way also about 
lowering the school-leaving age? 


A. This is another problem that we 
need to look at very carefully, Why 
lower the school age? If a youngster 
isn’t getting much out of school, then 
there may be something wrong with the 
nature of the school program or with 
him. Maybe we can motivate him bet- 
ter, may we can offer him something 
more. I don’t think we have half ex- 
plored, yet, school-wise, the kinds of 
experiences that would be helpful. As 
a matter of fact, pressures are being 
put on the school now not to vary 
its program but to preserve a one-track 
program heading tor college. If we 
move with the critics, the schools will 
revert to the old Boston Latin School, 
aiming vocationally for Harvard Col- 
lege, or the Ivy League. 

The big problem of our day is the 
curriculum problem. What is the curric- 
ulum? It’s all these experiences that 
we plan for kids. We need a more 
variegated curriculum to enable indi- 
vidual differences to be met. 

I think to lower suddenly the legal 
school-leaving age would be to side- 
step the problems. 


Q. Here in New York they’ve set up 
these “600°” and “700” schools for 
maladjusted youngsters. What do you 
think of them? 


A. | think we need different facilities 
to care for youngsters with different 
kinds of problems. Let me say this can- 
not be just a custodial institution, a 
warehouse where you file away a lot 
of kids. I would say that any kind of 
special center must be special. It must 
have specially trained people and a 
special program, as these “600” schools 
do. It must cater to certain special 
youngsters. Now, if you have special 
personnel, a specialized program, and 
special youngsters, these special schools 
can be very helpful. 

In a large community, like New York, 
there may be a million children in 
school. Out of a million youngsters— 
in terms of emotional and social prob- 
lems, you are bound to get some young- 
sters who should not even be in school. 
Now this might be a fraction of a per 
cent but a fraction of a per cent in 
New York City represents a lot of kids 
who probably cannot be handled in 
the regular grades. Let’s say the young- 
ster who is obviously ill or seriously 
disturbed should not be in any school 
at all, We might need a special facility 
outside of school, like a hospital. 


Q. Finally, what can the individual 
teacher do to meet the delinquency 
problem? 


A. I think the teacher who is a 
professionally-trained worker can spot 
a lot of these youngsters early so that 
we can do some prevention through 
early identification. 

Let me say that the teacher herself 
must do a bit of self-inventory. She 
must know something about herself, 
and about her own feelings. There are 
some teachers, you know, who cannot 
work with lower-class youngsters, don’t 
want to, and maybe shouldn’t be ex- 
pected to. There are other teachers who 
have a kind of flair for it, want to 
do it, and who are very understanding 
and devoted. 

What has a teacher got to work with? 
Well, she works on the basis of rela- 
tionships. Her teaching depends on the 
interpersonal relationships between her- 
self and her students. And whatever, 
to use the fancy word, therapeutic cli- 
mate she can evolve depends on the 
quality of her relationships. 

Very often the teacher herself under- 
estimates the tremendous power she 
exerts, day by day, with many young- 
sters who are difficult and perhaps will 
not be reached by another avenue than 
through the classroom. Too often it is 
the only avenue for help in the com- 
munity. 


Thank you very much, Dr. Kvaraceus. 





COMING FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, OVER ABC-TV 


“An important milestone in education by 
television...no student should miss it!” 


WALT DISNEY PRESENTS 


TOMORROW THE (OOM 


Here is a program designed to arouse in your stu- 
dents an increased interest in science and its im- 
portance in their everyday living. 

Here is a factual description of the coming con- 
quest of the moon. After a cartoon sequence tracing 
the facts and superstitions surrounding the moon, 
Dr. Wernher von Braun discloses how a space station 


can be built and operated. Following is a live-action 
depiction of a rocket voyage around the moon and the 
challenges of even more fantastic conquests of space. 

Your students can’t afford to miss this wonderful 
show, brought to you in the interest of science by 
the makers of Mars Candy. Be sure to remind them 
to tune in ABC-TV, Friday, September 25. 


Check your local newspaper for time and channel number. 
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News Boxes for Your 1959-60 News Map 


From time to time during the school year, we will 
publish in the Teacher Edition up-to-the-minute news 
summaries for use with the 1959-60 Scholastic Maga- 
zines News Map. 

Your class receives this 33” x 44” wall map with ten 
or more orders of Senior Scholastic. Prepared and 
printed just before school opened this month, the 1959- 
60 News Map offers the latest boundaries on the chang- 
ing face of our world—including all the new nations of 
Africa. It is color keyed to show at a glance just which 
countries are allied with the U. S. (in NATO, SEATO, 
the Rio Pact, etc. ), which countries belong to the Com- 
munist bloc, and which countries are neutral or un- 
committed. 


(Upper panel at left of map) 


The admission as states of Hawaii and Alas- 
ka has added 1/5 to the area of the U. S. 
Each of the new states has two Senators 
and one Representative in Congress. New 
50-star flag becomes official next July. 


(Lower panel at left of map) 


Cuba's bearded Premier Castro (who over- 
threw dictator Batista in January) and 
Dominican dictator Trujillo have swapped 
charges, and denials, that each is planning 
to invade the other’s nation. 


(Top Atlantic panel) 


Russia is demanding that U. S., Britain, and 
France withdraw their troops from Berlin. 
Western allies refuse, saying troops are 
there under 1945 agreement with Russia. 
Russian troops still occupy eastern Berlin. 


(Middle Atlantic panel) 


Five-year-old war in Algeria goes on. Rebel 
Algerians want independence from France. 
French government is determined to keep 
Algeria. In Sahara Desert of Algeria French 
are drilling oil wells, digging for minerals. 


This map has been especially prepared for Scholastic 
Magazines by C. S. Hammond & Co., well-known map 
makers, under the editorial supervision of the editors of 
Senior Scholastic. 

Below are eight news summaries—of a size to fit in 
the white panels of the News Map. From time to time, 
as news developments warrant, we will publish new 
summaries for the panels. 

A class,committee may be chosen to keep these news 
panels filled and up to date—either by cutting out the 
summaries we publish, or by using the weekly news 
pages of Senior Scholastic as a basis for writing your 
own news panels. Each panel can be linked to the news 
area with a piece of colored string and pins. 


(Bottom Atlantic panel) 


European colonies in Africa are rapidly 
gaining independence. Countries scheduled 
to become independent next year are the 
Cameroons, Nigeria, Togo, and Somalia. 
Guinea proclaimed its independence from 
France last fall. 


(Indian Ocean panel) 


India charges that Red Chinese troops at- 
tacked an Indian outpost along country’s 
northeastern frontier late in August. Mean- 
while Dalai Lama, Tibetan religious leader, 
says Chinese have killed 80,000 Tibetans. 


(Upper panel at right of map) 


Food shortages in Red China suggest that 
the Communists’ new farm program (herd- 
ing farmers into huge farms called “com- 
munes”) isn’t working well. Nationalist Chi- 
nese on Taiwan fear new Red attack this fall. 


(Lower panel at right of map) 


Fighting in northern Laos may be start of 
new Communist aggression in Asia. U. S. 
and France are helping train Laos govern- 
ment troops to fight Red-led rebellion. 
Laos says North Viet Nam is aiding revolt. 





Meeting of the minds... 
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the great and the growing 


Great and growing minds meet easily and frequently 
on the pages of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Instructions 
for contributors to write “‘for readers of average intel- 
ligence and education” are hardly necessary. Through- 
out history, most great minds have been great teachers 
—lifted from obscurity to fame by the ability to com- 
municate clearly in the classroom or on the printed page. 


Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who write for EB, 
40 are Nobel Prize winners. For example, physicist 
Niels Bohr writes about the Atom, Sir Alexander Flem- 
ing about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw dis- 
cusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, they talk to 
average high school students, not down to them. Thus, 
growing minds are challenged and stimulated as they 
“consult the highest authority.” 

Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica qualifies for use in today’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and 
librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 316MC, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


India—Changing Giant in a Red 
Shadow (p. 10). In our world affairs 
article we take a searching look at a 
neutralist nation with positive prob- 
Their solution may swing new 
nations to East or West in the precari- 
ous world balance of power. 

Credit Cards—Passports to Prosperity? 
(p. 18). national affairs article 
we get on top of the mountain of credit 
is based. The 


lems. 


In our 


on which our economy 


way things are, it may soon become 
embarrassing to pay cash. 

The 1960 Olympics—Who Should 
Stake the U. S. Team? (p. 8). In our 
Forum Topic of the Week we examine 
critically the arguments for and against 
financing our 


Olympic team by voluntary private con- 


the present method of 
tributions 

The Hole in the Desert (p. 14). In 
our “Horizons in Science” feature we 
look into the Qattara 
North Africa, which Egypt may seek to 
fill with enough of the Mediterranean 
Sea to generate electric power 

The Small Car—If You Can’t Lick 
Em, Join "Em (p. 16). In this “Ameri- 
cans at Work” feature, part of our cam- 
paign to combat economic illiteracy, 
we weigh the economic factors that have 
persuaded the “Big Three” auto manu- 
facturers to crash the small car market. 


Depression in 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test (pages 25-26) 
Why Give it? 


Our Contemporary Affairs Test con- 
sists of 50 objective-type questions ar- 
ranged in seven sections. The test is 
intended to help you, at the beginning 
of the school year, to analyze the com- 
petence of your students in knowledge 
of contemporary affairs and_ social 
studies skills. 

After you have marked the papers, 
you will be better able to observe the 
ability of your students to interpret a 
simple graph, understand a_ political 
cartoon, read a map, explain important 
social science terms, and retain signifi 
cant information domestic and 
world affairs. The test will help you to 
build your lesson plans this year with 


the strengths and weaknesses of your 


about 


students in mind. 


How to Give the Test 


The test should be given in one con- 
tinuous class period without interrup- 
tion. Let your students know that their 
marks will have no effect on their regu- 
lar class grades. 





MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Fill out and mail this blank to: 


Senior Scholastic Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





T 
| Year in 


8 | 
(Maximum possible, | 9 
all tests: 50) | 10 


WW 


Number of pupils by grades making scores in these ranges 


TOTAL SCORE fecal | 16-25 


26-35 36-40 


| 41-45 


| 46-50 











Teacher's Name 
School 


Grades of Pupils_— 


City and State 


__Courses Taught______—_ 








In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 
on page 25 for name and class, but not 
for score, which is for your convenience 
after you have checked the answers and 
recorded the scores for each section and 
the total. Pupils should answer all ques- 
tions. Only right answers count in the 
score. 

The answers are at the bottom of the 
next page of this Teaching Guide. 


Letting Pupils Know Results 

We suggest that the scored papers be 
returned to students so that they may 
be made aware of their achievement. 
If the number of right answers is mul- 
tiplied by two, pupils will be able to 
compare scores on the customary basis 
of 100. 


How Do Your Pupils Compare with 
Others? 


By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, you will help 
us to make national averages available 
to you for purposes of comparison. 
Please mail this blank not later than 
October 10. Results will be published in 
a November issue. You do not have to 
use this blank if you do not wish to clip 
it. Simply type or write your scores in 
a similar form. 


India (p. 10) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


India’s efforts to maintain neutrality 
in the cold war have been sapped in the 
past year by Red China’s use of force 
in Tibet and forays into northern India. 
Prime Minister Nehru, who has been 
charged with being “soft” in dealing 


with Red China, has protested bordes 
violations. He has acted with increasing 
firmness against Indian Communists, 
particularly in Kerala where he ousted 
the Communists who had won control 
of the state government. 

Since gaining independence from 
Britain in 1947, India has had to face 
enormous problems. The sub-continent 
was divided when Pakistan was carved 
out of it to form an independent state. 
Poverty and hunger have been omni- 
present as the Indian government has 
sought to modernize agriculture and 
develop industry. The United States has 
given India economic and technical aid, 
as has the Soviet Union to a lesser ex- 
tent. 

The Indian economy is predominantly 
capitalist and is a testing ground for 
democracy. The outcome of the test is 
being watched by other Asians and Afri- 
cans who may enter either the demo- 
cratic or Communist orbit. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help pupils understand India’s 
problems and the role of India in the 


continuing cold war between East and 
West. 


Materials 

Wa!l map of the world. Scholastic’s 
1959-1960 World News Map is excel- 
lent for this purpose. 


Assignment 


1. Discuss briefly one economic and 
one political problem within India that 
the Nehru government has been trying 
to meet. 

2. How has Communist China com- 





plicated the problems facing the Indian 
government? 
3. To what extent has India been 
aided economically by other countries? 
4. India is a testing ground for de- 
mocracy. Explain. 


Motivation 


Americans are great travelers, and 
more of us are visiting the Far East. 
Why might you be tempted to include 
India in your world travels? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What evidence have we that since 
India gained its independence, its gov- 
ernment has been trying to raise living 
standards in the country? 

2. If you were Prime Minister Nehru, 
on which of India’s problems would you 
concentrate? Why? 

3. The subtitle of the article describes 
India as a “young, groping democracy.” 
How accurate is this as a description of 
India today? 

4. The 
added to our social studies vocabulary 
since the end of World War II. How has 
India’s foreign policy helped to shape 
the meaning of the term, neutralism? 
Why is India finding it increasingly dif 
ficult to maintain neutrality in the cold 
war? 

5. What difference. if 


make to us if India meets or does not 


term neutralism has been 


anv, does it 


meet the proble ms it is facing? 


Application 
Since the end of World War II the 
number of independent nations, particu 
larly in Asia and Africa, have increased 
markedly. Why are 
the world keenly 
struggle to attain a 


the new nations of 
interested in India’s 
better life for its 


hundreds of millions? 


Credit (p. 18) 


American History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 


Credit cards are now widely used in 
the U. S. Their holders can “buy 
pay later” for goods which range from 
restaurant meals to African safaris. The 
“Big Three” credit companies ‘are the 
Diners’ Club, the American Express 
Company. and Carte Blanche (issued 
by the Hilton Hotel Corporation). 

The use of credit cards is subject to 


now 


the same advanatges and disadvantages 
as other forms of credit or installment 
buying. Supporters of credit point to 
the good record of payments and the 
value to people who can use purchases 
while saving up money to pay for them. 
Critics charge that it encourages waste 
ful buying and is a stimulus to inflation. 
Aim 

To help students understand the ex- 
tent to which credit is being used in 
business transactions and to help them 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
September 30, 1959 
Special Issue 
U.S. and World Affairs Annual 


Nations of the World Chart e Re- 
cent Developments in Critical Areas 
Around the World e Understanding 
the Lnited Nations @¢ World Popula- 
tion and Food e Literacy Around the 
World e Chronology of Important 
Events ¢@ Chronology of Important 
Events in Science @ Pacts Around the 
World e¢ Political and Economic Sys- 
tems @ Plus Many Other Features and 
Ten Pages of Maps in Full Color. 





evaluate the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of buying on credit 


Things to Do 


l. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which three or four panelists, plus a 
moderator, exchange opinions on the 
desirability of credit cards. When the 
panelists have had their say, the class 
can ask questions or make comments. 
The moderator can summarize 

2. Class cartoonists can try to cap 
ture the flavor of credit cards 

3. Adults in the community 
interviewed on the 


Cali be 
extent to which 
credit cards are being used and their 
desirability. 

4. Newspaper ads can be scanned 
and clipped to indicate the availability 


of credit for consumers 


The 1960 Olympics (p. 8) 


Problems of Democracy, American History 


American athletes are 
now training for the Olympic Games 
scheduled for Rome and California. In 


Hundreds of 


our Forum Topic of the Week, we pre- 
sent arguments on both sides of the con 
troversy: “Should our Olympic bill for 
1960 be footed by the U. S. 
ment or by private contributions?” In 


Govern 


the past the money has been raised by 
voluntary contributions from the public. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is competition so keen among 


nations competing in the Olympic 
Games? 

2. What difference, if any, does it 
make to American athletes if their ex- 
penses are paid by the Federal Govern 
ment or by private contributors? 

3. Would you say that our present 
system of paying the Olympic Games 
bill has worked satisfactorily up to now? 
Defend your answer. 


Things to Do 


One or two students can be encour- 
aged to “research” the Olympic Games 
and give a brief oral report on their 
ancient origins and modern develop- 
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ment. Any standard encyclopedia will 
supply the facts, but books and maga- 
zine articles are likely to be livelier and 
more rewarding. 


The Small Car (p. 16) 


Economics, American History, Civics 

The decision of U. S. “Big Three” 
automobile manufacturers to enter the 
small car market was dictated by con- 
sumer demand. 


Aim 
To discuss with pupils the role of 


consumers in influencing auto manufac 
turers to enter the small car field. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had a choice between own 
ing a small car or a big car, what factors 
would you consider before making a 
choice? 

2. Ramblers were the only American 
car to increase in sales during the 1958 
recession. How significant is this as a 
factor in explaining the entry of big 
companies into the small car field? 

3. What is meant when we say, “Con- 


sumers hold the economic trump card”? 


Things to Do 


Students can interview their parents 
on how they feel about the purchase of 
a small rather than a big car. Interview 
techniques should be developed in class 
Pupils should ofter 
of what has been going on in class, be 


a brief explanation 


fore popping the question at home. This 
will give parents the right mental set 
for answering the question. Pupils can 
class (socio 


practice interviews in 


drama) and the class can criticize the 
questions. 
can be reported 


Interview results 


orally and lead to furthér discussion 


The Hole in the Desert (p. 14) 
Discussion Question 


It has been said that a bargain Is a 
bargain only when you have use for the 
item you buy. How might this advice 
be used by Egypt as it thinks about 


filling the Qattara Depression? 





Answers to Contemporary Affairs Test 
(See pages 25-26) 


I. Reading a Map: 1-Czechoslovakia; 2 


Bonn; -3-northeast; 4-road; 5-300 
II. World Affairs: 1-c; 2-d; 3-b 
6-c; 7-d; 8-a; 9-a; 10-c., 
III. Social Science Terms: \-d; 
4-b; 5-d. 
IV. Developments at Home: 1-c; 
3-d; 4-d; 5-b; 6-d; 7-c; 8-d; 9-c; 10-¢ 
V. Reading Graphs: 1-T; 2-F; 
NS; 5-T. 

VI. Analyzing Cartoons: 1-F; 2- 
4-F; 5-T. 

VII. Men in the News: 1-e; 2-i; 3- 
5-m; 6-h; 7-g; 8-c; 9-b; 10-d 











Week after week the world’s news makes living history. 

lo help your students understand current affairs — in depth 
and perspective — SENIOR SCHOLASTIC presents three 

new Special Issues this year. 


Going beyond week-to-week events, these Special Issues 
provide the essential background students need: Summaries, 
analyses, and historic backgrounds — to up-date reference 
works, to bridge the gap between the textbook 

and today’s headlines. 


The first of these big Special Issues, supplementing 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’s exciting weekly program in national 
and world affairs, will be coming next week! You won't 

want your classes to miss it. If you haven’t already renewed 
or confirmed your order, do it today, using the special 

IBM card recently mailed to you. Then, let 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC do the rest! 


1. U. S. and World Affairs Annual — Your Key 
to Understanding the News. 1959-60 edition of 
the valuable reference guide students use all year 
as they study current affairs. Here are back- 
ground summaries and current data on nations 
and critical world areas, the U.N., political 
alliances, governments. For ready reference — 
charts and graphs, tables of vital statistics, and 
10 pages of maps in color. Coming September 30. 
2. Communism and America — following up the 
Annual, a study in depth of the current conflict 
between the Free World and Communism: Its 
origins and development .. . basic political phi- 
losophies that divide the East and the West... 
today’s hot-and-cold crises and hopes for the 
future. Coming November 11. 

3. Our Government at Work — Congress, the 
Executive, the Courts. An up-to-the-minute guide 
to our American government; its principles, 
policies, practices. How each branch developed, 
the functions of each, how it operates today. Of 
vital importance now, keyed to next year’s elec- 
tions. Coming February 24 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36. New York 





“Look at what's 


NEW 


In sound projectors!" ™“ 
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IT’S SAPPHIRE JEWELED 
—BUT THAT’S ONLY THE BEGINNING... 
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Bell & Howell’s FILMOVARA 
lens lets you zoom the picture to 
fit the screen. Don’t move the pro 
jector. Just twist the lens! The 
only optional feature shown on 
these pages. All others are stand 
ard equipment, built into the 
Specialist 399av projector 











Look at a frame as long as you like. 
Bell & Howell’s exclusive “cold glass” heat 
filter gives you brighter still pictures than 
you've ever seen in a sound projector. The 
“cold glass” safeguards your film and lets 
you stay on frame indefinitely. 


No fluttering or flickering. The automatic loop restorer 
brings back a lost loop in the wink of an eye! No inter- 
ruptions. Your audience stays attentive. 


LISTEN! 


sre 


It’s the easiest of all projectors to use. You can thread it in seconds 
and control your showing with a single dial. You never have to oil 
it because it lubricates itself. And you know the Specialist won't 
break down in the middle of a showing. Every single part is engi- 
neered to last. This is the projector that never quits running! 


It’s a new 2-speaker sound system! 


Bell & Howell has added a second 
speaker for greater clarity and rich 
* ness. Both are permanently mounted 


You get better communication and 
Did somebody miss clearer understanding 
something? Flick the 
reverse switch, run it 
back and show the 
scene again. Just as an 
instructor can stop and a — ‘ ‘ 
go back over a point 4 and it’s sapphire jeweled. 
for clarification, so can All critical film handling parts are surfaced 
the Specialist. with sapphires for 400% longer life 





Send for “Teaching and Training with Motion Pictures.” 
Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry 
Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Teaching and Training 
with Motion Picture 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


> Bell & Howell 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’S 12TH ANNUAL 


Where to Find It Guide 


Free and low-cost materials from industry, films and 
filmstrips, records and pre-recorded tapes, educa- 
tional organizations, pen pals, school youth groups. 


Here is Scholastic Teacher's 12th “‘Where to need. All materials are keyed ‘’P’’ (pamphlets), 
Find It’ guide. Follow Friday's footsteps and ‘’C” (charts), ‘’F’’ (films), and so on. 
you'll find hundreds of classroom aids. Whether Following the alphabetical listing of firms are 
you are planning « unit on conservation, organ- names and addresses of sources for films and 
izing a pen pal group, or increasing your film _filmstrips, records and pre-recorded tapes, pen 
library, the Guide will be a handy reference pals, educational organizations, and school 
source. Be sure and save this issue of the maga- youth groups. 
zine! A word of caution: when you write for aids 
HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE: Suppose you want please do not request more than you need. Not 
teaching aids for a unit on the U. N. Turn to all sources supply materials in classroom quan- 
“U.N.” in the Study Topic index and jot down _ tities. Writing on school stationery helps to fa- 
the numbers following this entry. These numbers _ cilitate requests. 
refer you to the names and addresses of organ- For additional teaching materials use the Free 
izations that will send you the materials you Materials Coupon, page 42-T 





Language Arts—12, 54, 66, 76, 78, 118, 
Study Topics 120, 137, 142, 145, 162. 181] 
Latin America—53, 66, 116, 122, 137 
7 ’ - , 138, 156, 160, 162, 181 
Africa—41, 53, 66, 72, 74, 76, 77, 122, 131, 137, 141, 146, 154, 155, 156, Light—35, 146 
156, 162 162, 167, 170, 180 Lumbering—16, 42, 146, 162, 173, 175 
Agriculture—46, 53, 100, 119, a 137, Education—2, 9, 15, 28, 38, 45, 46, 50,  Maps—38, 58, 66, 116, 122, 146, 15), 
146, 149, 156, "162 _ 165, 174, 181 54, 58, 66, 87, 90, 108, , 113, 156. 162 
Aluminum—7, 146 118, 120, 124, 126, 137, 141, 146, Metals—24, 137, 146, 162 
Art—66, 76, 120, 137, 146 157, 162, 178, 179 Money—47 
Asia—53, 74, 92, i. 35, 162, 181 English—66, 118, 136, 142, 143, 146, Music—20, 59. 66, 120, 137. 141. 142 
Atomic Energy—11, 66, 77, 141, 153, 18] 146 
146, 162, 163 Europe—22A, 33, 41, 58, 66, 70, 74, 76, Natural Resources—15, 16, 17, 38, 46, 
Australia—32, 66, 122, 162 91, 116, 122, 132, 138, 150, 151, 93, 108, 112, 116, 129, 156, 162, 
Automotive Industry—146 156, 162, 181 165, 173 
Aviation—4, 6, 38, 141, 146, 149, 15! Foods and Nutrition—10, 14, 441A, 46A, Newspapers—146 
_ 162 ae ; 65, 66, 69, 85, 94, 96, 104, 106, 110, Paper—16, 57, 95, 146 
Canada—43, 44, 66, 7 4 2, 32 . 119, 133, 137, 141, 146, 162, 181 Petroleum—22, 46, 77, 137, 146. 
Central America—66, , 137, 138, Foreign Policy—74, 97 162 
162 — Forestry—16, 42, 46, 57, 137, 146, 160, Photography—25, 27, 64, 84, 146 
Civil Defense—| 13, 134 en 162, 168, 173, 175 Plastics—62, 146 
Civil Rights— 15, 46, 90, 141, 155, 162 Feuits—41A, 137, 160, 162 Political Science—15, 46, 53, 
Clothing—13, 52, 66, 85, 146, 162, 180 Gas—17. 46. 77 162, 179 
Coal—112, 137, 146 | a aa oneraphy—66, 72, 76, 112, 116, 122, Printing—38, 146, 162 
Coe ee eee oe 16, 7, 138. 150. 160. 162 Radio—38, 59, 105, 146 
71, 87, 104, 137, 3, 157, 162 , ‘ . ailroads—29, ‘ : iH 46 
Communications—46, 66, 118, 120, 137, Grass— 56, 80, 81, 98, 139A, 146 ote tee tian’ winstis 
141, 162, 176, 181 Grost Briteie-4i 0, o, §6entinn-S5, 96, 40, 68, 115. 118 
Community Relations—15, 46, 66, 90, Guidance—2, 3, 14, 38, 39, 46, 54, 64, "147 "146153, 181 
Conservation—15, 16, 42, 57, 66, 93, 114, 120, 121, 124, 127, 139, 141, Safety—5 37 66 82 87. 88 109, 113 
108, 112, 129, 141, 146, 156, 162, ,_ 146, 162, 166, 166A, 167, 172 120, 125, 127. 141,162 
165. 168, 173. 175, 181 Hawaii—66, 122, 138, 158 Salt— 101 162 ' ’ id 
Construction Industry—38, 42, 146, Health and Hygiene—11, 18, 35, 39, Science—11, 17, 18, 19, 19A, 21, 35 38 
162 41A, 85, 87, 94, 95, 102, 119, 120, 39 46 48 53 62 65 66 "76. 79, 
Consumer Education—15, 17, 30, 41A, 124, 127, 141, 162 82, 99, 108, 119, 120, 122, 141. 
46, 85, 87, 93, 96, 104, 107, 119, Home Economics—17, 18, 39, 41A, 146, 147, 148, 162,165.18]. 
120. 131. 160 46A, 52, 65, 66, 69, 85, 87, 94, 95, Shipping—160, 162 ” ; 
Copper—137, 146 106, 110, 119, 120, 146, 174, 180 Social Security—15, 46, 53, 120, 159 
Cotton—13, 51, 52, 162 Immigration—117, - 162 Social Studies—2, 17, 26, 53, 67, 68 
Dairy—119, 146, 162 Industry 2, 13, 16, 17, 46, 62, 66,73, 71, 74, 79, 85, 87, 89, 90. 92. 93. 
Dramatics—59, 60, 61, 66, 128, 140, 112, 146, 162, 173, 175 107, 112, 115, 116, 119, 122, 127° 
144, 177 Seeein Feeney 115, 141, 130, 131, 137, 138, 141, 145, 155, 
Driver Education—5, 79, 82, 85, 113, 155, 159, 162 156, 159, 160, 162, 165, 172. 179. 
120, 149 International Relations—97, 149A 181 
Economics—2, 15, 29, 46, 53, 55, 62, Labor—15, 38, 46, 53, 90, 141, 156, Steel—146, 162. 171 
71, 75, 85, 87, 90, 93, 107, 116, 123. 159, 162, 167 Sugar—137, 174 


‘ 
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Tea—152 4. Aerospace Industries Assn., 610 Shoreham (Conservation, Forestry, Industry, Lumber- 
Teaching—2. 1] 17. 28. 38. 46. 113 Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. (Aviation—P, ing, Natural Resources, Paper—P, C, F, L) 
st. waa 9 oe Saat Meek tae C) 17. American Gas Assn., Ed. Service Bureau, 
116, 7 18, 120, 127, 137, | 16, J 62 Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Education 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Consumer 
Television—38, 66, 103, 146, 155, 162 Div., 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford 15, Education, Gas, Home Economics, Indus- 
Textile 3 Conn. (Driver Education, Safety—F) try, Natura) Resources, Science, Social 
extiles > 
93 99 31. 34. 37. 38 Air Transport Assn. of America, 1000 Studies, Teaching—C, F) 
=” 7 200 = - Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 18. American Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St., 
10, 46, 79, 157, 138, 146, 158, 162 D C. (Aviation—P) N.Y.C. 14 or local heart associations 
174A, 15] Aluminum Co. of America, Education (Health and Hygiene, Home Economics, 
Travel—58, 92 Dept., 818 Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa Science—P, C, F; single copies free) 
lrucking—23, 146, 162 Aluminum—L) 19. American Home Economics Assn., 1600 
UNESCO-—15. 151. 162 American Assn. for the U. N., Dept. of 20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. (Home 
iret ag na ; a Formal Education, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C Economics—P) 
United Nations—S. 15 2 17 (United Nations—P. C. F. S) ~ aanae . wre  eteaa Inst., 11 
14 61, 162, 164, 179 meric . Tmivers Women roadway, I (Science—P) 
{ cned pve 4. Sy: 67 ant Eye Ot. Ww. Washtnaton 6, Dc 20. American Music Conference, 332 So 
15 179 ; , * Education: Materials on Child Study and Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (Music 
ww ‘ ‘duc tifte » P. C, F, L) 
Educating the Gifted, for sale) 
Vision—35, 36 American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 2! American ees a 
Voting—97 ages, 1128 16th St.. N. W., Washington “an A, oorgg ee N. Y = ae “ . 
,_— 9) > C (Foods and Nutrition, Carbonatio1 22. American etroleum nstitute, 9 
Wheat—100, 162 ‘ P) Fee? Om = ‘gies 50th St., N.Y.C. 20. (Petroleum—L) 
Wool— 162, 150 American Cancer Society. Inc 521 W 22A. American-Swedish News Exchange, 630 
™ : ; , , a | re oe Mew 2 ——P, M $1 
37th St. N.Y.C. 19. (Atomic Energy. Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 20. (Europe—P, M 
KEY Gu . -alth hl ek 23. American Trucking Assn., Inc., 1424 16t 
yuidance, Health and Hygiene, Science E ~ y . =. 
> ° P . » & as g£t0on , , \ € sp 
I ¥Teaching—P. C.F) St., N.W., Washington ¢ D.C Transpor 
. . - pant ‘ Ini- tation, Trucking—P, L) 
l 11 Mian 
( charts, posters, pictures ee ee Art 24. American Zinc Institute, 324 Ferry St 
I films. filmstrips I stin—L) : es ik oa Lafayette, Ind Metals: zinc-—P) 
I ‘ 5. Ansco, Camera Club “Services, Charle 
tute, PR Dept., 1501 Johnston Building St.. Binghamton, N. Y. (Photography— 
1 7 . . . F) 
Charlotte 2, N. ¢ (Clothing, Cotton, In- pan 
angina nar ah P. ¢ —s 26. Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madiso: 
S—secripts 14. American Dietetic Assn., 620 No. Michi- Ave. NYC Intercultural Relations, So 
an Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Foods and Nu- _cial Studies—P, L) u ; 
trition—L. Guidance: careers in dietetics 27. Argus Cameras, Inc., Educational Con 
A Pp ‘ ; : sultant, 74th & William St., Ann Arbo! 
Dick ¢ 1700 W. Touhy Ave i- 15. AFL-CIO, Education Director, 815 16th 


ingle copy free) 
; Mich Photography—P) 
28. Ass ¥ . } t 
Il Commerce Subjects---P St N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. (Civil 28 pa - got ~~. bye dl _ 
trative Research Assoc., Box 116 Rights, Community Relations, Economics national, 1200 15th ° oh aSHINEto 
90, Ill. (Commerce Subject ( Labor, Natura! Resources, Social Security 


5, D. C. (Education, Teaching—P) 
1 Ss Ame . ailroads 
Education, Guidance Indu UNESCO. United Nation P. F: Conser- 29. Assn. of American Railroads, Transpo 
idie reaching—P vation, Consumer Education Education 


tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. (Eco 
. i Railroads, Transportatior > ¢ 
Federation of America 5 Safetv—P: Political Science—F) nomic Railroads, Transporta i—f} 
N.Y < 19 Guidance 16. American Forest Products Industrie 


Transportation 


pamphlets, leaflets 


-—list of aids 3. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- ¢ 
R—records 
M—magazines 


F, L) 
izle copies free 1816 N St N.W Washington 6, D. C (Continued on page 28-T) 
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INTRODUCING A POWERFUL NEW AID FOR CHEMISTRY TEACHERS! 


a series of 18 classroom films to help teachers clarify fundamental concepts of 
chemistry and a complete set of useful accessories at no extra cost 


Many laboratory experiments and demonstrations—essential to a bette: 
understanding of basic concepts of chemistry—often involve more equip- 
ment and time than is usually available to teachers 

To meet these needs at a minimum cost, Coronet Films announces its 
new Chemistry FilmSet—18 basic 16mm sound motion pictures whose 
graphic presentations of the major units of instruction will help chem- 
istry teachers do a better job. These films are not designed as substitutes 
for the teacher but as teaching tools—to assure accelerated learning and 
to meet the new challenges of the space age 

and at no extra cost 

a sturdy steel cabinet to house the films teachers’ guides a manual 
of use and a complete booking system—all for the price of the films 
Local ownership—-with payments of as little as $280 a year spread over 
a period of four years—will permit teachers to use each of the films in 
the Set at the proper time—for introduction, study and/or review 
National Defense Education Act Purchase 

The Coronet Chemistry FilmSet may be acquired under the matching 
fund provisions of the National Defense Education Act, if properly pre- 
sented as a project for the improvement of science instruction. 


c ie) RO N ET For complete details and film descriptions . . . 


use the coupon. We shall be pleased to send you a comprehensive 
brochure including detailed descriptions of the films, the price of the 


FilmSet and information about various purchase plans tailored to indi- 
vidual requirements 
g 


FILMSET CORONET FILMS 


Celebrating Twenty Years of Progress 


Dept. ST-959, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me full details on the Coronet Chemistry FilmSet. 
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LOOK TO 
RCAVICTOR 
RECORDS 
FOR 


THE RCA VICTOR BASIC RECORD 
LIBRARY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: 21 albums, each with notes 
for teachers. 375 classical, modern, folk 
selections. Rhythms, listening, singing, 
special activities material. Non-break- 
able “45” or 78 rpm records. IDEA: 
Correlate “Patriotic Songs of America” 
album with history classes. 


FIESTA OF [xca Victor Pa 
FOLK DANCES 


MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH. 


RCA VICTOR WORLD OF FOLK 
DANCES. 7 L.P. albums (or 21 “45” 
Extended Play albums), available sing- 
ly or as a complete graded series. Each 
album includes illustrations, diagrams, 
and instructions. 85 dances, authentic 
music, strong tempo, high-quality, 
durable recordings. IDEA:Recom- 
mended for physical education classes. 


Witches’ Brew 
NEW SYMPHONY ORCH. OF LONDON 
ALEXANDER GIBSON, COND. 


RCA VICTOR RED SEAL ALBUMS 
offer the world’s greatest artists in 
definitive performances of the classical 
repertoire, including everything from 
the ten-volume “History of Music in 
Sound” to collections of short fantasies 
like “Witches’ Brew” 
Use ‘“‘Witches’ Brew” for Halloween 
and other special-program occasions. 


[aca Victor |e% 
MODERN 


FRENCH 
by SOUND 


RCA VICTOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ALBUMS give authentic models for 
conversational, idiomatic French and 
Spanish. “Modern French by Sound” 
(shown) comes in all 3 speeds with 90- 
page textbook. “New World Spanish,” 
with 337-page textbook, available in 
L.P. or “45” only. IDEA: Correlate 
with international studies. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 8th EDITION OF RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG I~ 


@ RCA VICTOR ©) | 


| RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION 
— 301, 1SSE. 24th St., W.Y., WY. 
| Please mail my 
1959-60 RCA Victor 
Educational 
Record Catalog. 
I enclose 10¢. 


(shown). IDEA: 


RCA VICTOR | hy 


HELLO, WORLD! 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
THE LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 
THOMAS SCHERMAN, COND. 





THE GRBATEST sont AROUND 
SUSAN OTTO & WILLIAM R MAYER 


RCA VICTOR SOCIAL STUDIES AL- 
BUMS: Newest album designed for cor- 
relation with social studies is ‘‘Hello, 
World!” (narrated by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt), a musical travelogue. Chil- 
dren learn the word for “hello” in many 
languages, hear the authentic music of 
six nations. IDEA: Build a U.N. Day 
program around this new L.P. album. 


: 
RcAVicTOR Pan 


J 
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RCA VICTOR LANGUAGE ARTS 
ALBUMS. “Poet’s Gold” (shown), an 
excellent two-volume L.P. series for 
elementary and high schools, includes 
My Last Duchess, Gray’s Elegy, The 
Raven, 12 others. Companion volume 
includes The Children’s Hour, The An- 
cient Mariner, 19 others. IDEA: Use 
in literature and speech classes. 
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THE VU-LYTE |S” ee 
| IS SO SIMPLE! 

' IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 
WITHOUT SLIDES! 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works 


Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material you place into 


the VU-LYTE II! 


An optical mirror 
reflects the original copy 
through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 

the picture onto a screen or wall 

—big—bright—dramatic—so 

ALL can see it at once! 

On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

exact picture you placed 

into the VU-LYTE II 

(1 above)! 
Among many other exclusive features 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brochure: “Turn 


Teaching Into Learning”. ] 


| CHARLES 


— South 18th Street East Orange, New ig 


a 
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30. Assn of Better Business Bureaus, Inc 
723 Chysler Bidg., N.Y.C. 17. (Consumer 
Education: insurance, budgeting, clothing. 
savings, etc.—L, F) 

31. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 80 E. Jack- 
son St., Chicago 4, Ill. (Railroads, Trans- 
portation—P, F) 

32. Australian News & Information Bureau, 
636 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.C. 20. ‘Australia—P 
C. F) 

33. Austrian Information Service, 31 E. 69th 
St.. N.Y.C. 21. ‘Europe: Austria—P. C. L) 


Public 
Charies 
Trans- 


v4. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co 
Relations Dept Baltimore and 
Sts.. Baltimore Md. (Railroads 
portation—L, S) 

35. Better Light, 
Third Ave., N.Y.C. 17 
giene. Home Economics, 
Science, Vision—L) 

36. Better Vision Institute, 
N.Y.C. 20. (Vision—P. C 
manual $1, F) 

37. Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E. 42nd 
yee. W Safety, Transportation- 
P, C, F) 

38. B'nai 
Rhode 


Better Sight Bureau, 750 
Health and Hy- 
Light, Reading. 


Fifth Ave., 
teacher's 


630 
with 


B'rith Vocational Service, 1640 

Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Aviation, Commerce Subjects. Con- 
struction Industry, Education, Guidance, 
Labor, Maps, Natural Resources, Printing, 
Radio, Reading, Science, Teaching. Tele- 
vision, Transportation—P, C) 

39. Bristol-Myers, Educational Service Dept., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. (Com- 
merce Subjects, Guidance, Health and 
Hygiene. Home Economics, Science—P, C 


40. British and Irish Railways. Inc.,9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. (Transportation—P) 

41. British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. (Africa, Europe, 
Great Britain and dependent territories 
of British Commonwealth—catalogue on 
request) 


Cc 

Research Inst., 1 Drumm 

Francisco 11. (Consumer Educa- 

and Nutrition, Fruits, Health 
Home Economics—P, C, F) 
California Redwood Assn 576 Sacra- 

mento St., San Francisco, Calif. (Conser- 
vation. Constructicn Industry, Forestry, 

Lumbering—P., F) 
Canadian Embassy 

Ave., NW.. Washington 6, D.C. When re- 

questing material. write to your nearest 

Canadian Mission (Teaching aids on 

Canada) 

44. Canadian Gov't 
preme Court 
Canada. (Canada—P) 

45. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 

Inc., 5225 Sycamore Ave., N.Y .C. 71 

cation: parliamentary procedure—P) 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 

1615 H St.. NW., Washington 6, D C 

(Agriculture, Civil Rights, Commerce Sub- 

jects, Communication, Community Rela- 

tions, Consumer Education, Economics 

Education, Forestry, Gas, Guidance, In- 

dustry. Labor, Natural Resources, Petro- 

leum, Political Science, Science, Social 

Security Teaching. Transportation—L) 

46A. Cereal Inst.. Inc., 135 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Il (Foods and Nutrition, 
Home Economics—P, F) 

47. Chase Manhattan Bank 
Moneys of the World, RCA 
Ave. of the Americas. N.Y.C. 20. (Money 
booklets available to teachers only—P) 

48 Chicago Natural History Museum, Dept 
S. Roosevelt Rd. & Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. (Science—P) 

49. Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., 
N.Y.C. 19. (Reading: Book Week Aids 
folder) 

50. China 


41A. Calif. Foods 
St., San 
tion, Foods 

and Hygiene 


42 


43 1746 Massachusetts 


Old Su- 
Ontario 


3ureau, 
Ottawa 


Travel! 
Bldg 


Fund 
(Edu- 
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Museum of 
Bldg., 1254 


Society of America, 125 E. 65th 
St., N.Y.C. 21. (Education—P, C) 

51. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.., 
Ave., N.Y.C. 36. (Cotton—P) 

52. Coats & Clark, Inc., Educational Bureau, 


530 Fifth 


430 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 22. (Clothing, Cot- 
ton, Home Economics—L) 

53. Columbia University, Graduate School 
of Business, American Assembly, N.Y.C 
27 (Africa, Agriculture, Asia, Atomic 
Energy, Economics, Labor, Latin America, 
Political Science, Science, Social Security, 
Social Studies, U. N., United States—L) 

54. Columbia University, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, N.Y.C. 27. (Edu- 
cation, Guidance, Language Arts—P, F) 

55. Committee for Economic Development, 
444 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. (Economics 
—P) 

56. Corning Glass Works, 
York. (Glass—P, F) 

57. Crown Zellerbach 
St., San Francisco, Calif 
F, Forestry—C, Paper—P) 


Corning, New 
Corp., 343 Sansom< 
(Conservation 


58. Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 36. (Education, Europe: Den- 
mark, Maps, Travel—P) 

59. T. S. Denison Co., 321 Fifth Ave. So., 

Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Dramatics, Radio 

—S; Music—Song Books) 

Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston 

St., Boston, Mass. (Dramatics—L) 

61. Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (Dramatics—R, 
S) 

62. E. I 
Public 
(Economics, 
P) 


60 


& Co., Inc., 
98, Del 
Science- 


deNemours 
Wilmington 
Plastics, 


du Pont 
Relations, 
Industry, 


E 

63. Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference 
143 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 6. (Railroads—P) 

64. Eastman Kodak Co., Sales Service Div 

343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. (Guid- 

ance careers in photography, Use of 

photographic A-V materials—P; Photog- 

raphy—C, P, F, L) 

Educational Research Bureau, 7017 Pop- 
lar Ave., Washington 12, D. C. (Food 
Education, Home Economics. Science-—L) 
66. Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W 

Washington 6, D. C. (Africa, Art, Atomic 

Energy. Australia, Canada, Central Amer- 

ica, Clothing Communication, Community 

Relations, Conservation, Dramatics, Edu- 

cation, English, Europe, Foods and Nu- 

trition. Geography, Hawaii, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industry, Language Arts, Latin 

America, Maps, Reading. Safety, Science, 

United States—F;: Music—R: Television— 

P) 
66A. Educators 

Randolph, Wis 

clude guides to 

tapes, scripts and 
phlet materials) 

67. Enrichment Teaching 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 1 
United States—F, R) 

68. European Community Information Serv- 

220 Southern Bldg., Washington 5 
(Social Studies—P, C, L) 

69. Evaporated Milk Assn., 228 No. LaSalle 
St., Chieago 1, lil. (Foods and Nutrition 
Home Economics—P, F. L) 


65 


Progress Service, Box 147, 
(Publications for sale in- 
free films; slidefilms; 
transcriptions; pam- 


Materials, 246 
(Social Studies 


ice 


D. € 


70. Federal Republic of Germany, Embass‘ 
of, 1742 R St., N.W.. Washington, D. C 
(Europe: Germany—P, F) 

71. Federal Reserve Bank of New 
Public Info. Div., 33 Liberty St., 
45. (Commerce Subjects, Economics, 
cial Studies—P, F, L) 

72. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
stone Parkway, Akron 17, Ohio 
Geograpnhy, Rubber—P. F) 

73. Ford Motor Co., Research and Informa- 
tion Dept the American Road, Dear 
born, Mich. (Industry: automotive—P, C 
F, L) 

74. Foreign Policy Assn., Inc., 345 E. 46th 

St.. N.Y.C. 17. (Africa, Asia, Canada, Eu- 

rope, Foreign Policy, Social Studies. 

United Nations—P, M) 

Foundation for Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Economics, 
Political Science—P. Monthly journal 
The Freeman) 

76. French American Cultural Service and 


(Continued on page 30-T) 


York 
N.Y.C 
So- 
1200 Fire- 
(Africa, 
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ba 
Ras] 


NOW REVISED IN BOOKLET FORM, ''THE AUTOMOBILE 
STORY" CONTAINS A WEALTH OF RESOURCE MATERIAL 
AND IDEAS. This new resource booklet replaces “The Auto- 
mobile Story” kit which has been used successfully by upper 
elementary and junior high school social studies and science 
teachers for some time. The original kit material has been 
revised and brought up to date and put in convenient book- 
let form. This, of course, makes it even easier to use. 

“The Automobile Story” outlines the history, operating 


principles, construction, design and production of automobiles. 


THIS INTERESTING BOOKLET COVERS: 


The Automobile Is Born @ An Infant Industry @ Ford and 
Kettering @ The Automobile Comes of Age @ How an Auto- 
mobile Works @ The Chassis @ The Engine @ Power 
Transmission @ The Body @ Developing New Models 
@ Producing a Car @ The Automobile and Modern Living @ 
Rural Benefits @ Cars and Cities @ Automobile Safety @ 
The Automobile and Economic Progress @ National Dollars 
@ The Future Is Bright 


HO 
a 
Motee, 





MATERIAL FOR: 





Interesting Classroom 
Projects 





Stimulating Individual 
Assignments 





Informative Field Trips 


“<M NEW TEACHING 
AID FOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 


It discusses some of the effects that the automobile has had on 
our way of life as they relate to history, geography, economics 


and science. Illustrations add interest and pace to every page. 


Following the four major divisions of the booklet are sug 
gested class activities. Some are designed for individual student 
assignment, others as projects for the entire class—all aimed 


at stimulating classroom interest and discussion. 


To obtain your copy of “The Automobile Story,” simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will be mailed promptly. 





EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 
PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS 

DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Please send me a copy of “The Automobile Story” as offered in Scholastic Teacher 





NAME 
SCHOOL 
GRADE SUBJECT 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Educational Aid, 972 Fifth Ave., N.Y¥.C 
21. (Africa, Art, Europe France, Geog- 
raphy, Language Arts, Science—P, C, F., 
L, R, M, 8) 

French Embassy 
Div 972 Fifth Ave 
Atomic Energy, Ga 

P) 

78. Funk & 

N.Y. 10 

ivailable on 


Press & Information 
N.Y.C. 21. (Africa 
Industry, Petroleum 


24th St 
informa- 
Meth- 


Wagnalls Co 153 E 
(Language Art R 
tion Language Phone 


od course 


G 

79. Gen al Motor Corp Educational Re- 
ation P. O. Box 177, North End Sta 
tion Detroit Mich (Driver Education 

Guidance, Science, Social Studies, Tran 

portation—P) 

19A. Gi Scouts « h U.S.A 330 Third 
Ave N.Y. 22 Conservation, Dra- 
atic Healt ane Hygiene Language 
Music N ural Re urces, Safety— 
erica ) Sth St 


Crafts of An 
sla Industry 
1. Gla vare Institute of 
*4t) St N.Y .( (Gla 
The B. ft Goodrich C« 
tior Akro Ohio (Driv 
Rubber Science P 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
hio Rubbe P 

84. Graflex, Int 
tography P 


Satety 


Rocheste 


H 
ehold Finance Money Man 
nt Institute, Prudential Plaza, Chi 
‘ 1, I Clothing Educa 
tion, Driver Education, Economics, Food 
and Nutrition, Health and Hygiene, Home 
Social Studies—P, F, L) 


Corp 


Consumer 


Economit 


A 
NEW 
DIMENSION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


1 

86. The Institute for Research, 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. (Guidance—P on 
247 career fields) 

87. Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22 (Commerce Subjects 
Consumer Education, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Health and Hygiene, 
Home Economics, Safety, Social Studies 
P. F. L) 

88. Institute 
E. 43rd St., 
G& 

89. International 
and Development, 
1818 H St., N.W., 
(Social Studie 
tions--P, C, F) 

90. International Ladies’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. (Civil 
Rights, Community Relations, Economic 
Education, Labor, Social Studies—P, F, L) 

91. Italian State Tourist Office, 626 Fift) 
Ave., N.Y.C. 20. (Europe: Italy—P, C) 


of Makers of Explosives, 250 
N.Y.C. (Safety: explosives 


Reconstruction 
Publications Section 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 

international organiza- 


Bank for 


Garment Workers 


Assn 45 Rockefeller 
(Asia, Socia) Studies 


92. Japan Tourist 
Plaza, N.Y.C. 20 
Travel—P, C, F) 

93. Joint Council on Economic Education 
2 W. 46th St N.Y.C. 36. (Conservation 
Consumer Education, Economics, Natural 


Resources, Social Studies—P, F, L) 


K 

94. Kellogg Co Home 
Battle Creek, Mich 
tion, Health and 
nomic P) 

95. Kimberly-Clark Corp., Educational Dir 
Neenah, Wis. (Health and Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Paper—P, C, F, L) 

96. Kroger Co., 35 E. 7th St Cincinnati 2 
Ohio. (Consumer Education. Foods and 
Nutrition—P) 


Economics Services 
(Foods and Nutri- 
Hygiene Home Eco 


97. League of Women Voters, 1026 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Foreign Pol- 
icy, International Relations, U. N., Vot- 
ing—send for catalogue) 

$8. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 668 Madison Ave., To- 
ledo 3, Ohio. (Glass—P) 


M 
99. Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Dir. of 
Education, 1825 Connecticut Ave., N.W 
Washington 9, D. C. (Guidance, Science- 
> oa. oo ae 
100. Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 15 
(Agriculture, Wheat—P, F) 
101. Morton Salt Co., 110 No 
Chicago 6, Ill. (Salt—P, single copy 


Grain 
Minn 


Wacker Dr 
free) 


N 

102. National Assn. for Mental 
Columbus Circle, N.Y.( 19 
Hygiene—P, C, F, L, R, S) 
103. National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1771 N 
St N.W Washington 6, D. C. (Radio 
Television—P) 

104. National Assn. of Food Chain 72t 
Jackson PI N.W Washington 6, D. ¢ 
(Commerce Subjects, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Foods and Nutrition, Guidance—P 

105. National Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E 
48th St., N.Y.C. 16. (Guidance—L) 

106. National Assn. of Margarine Manufac 
ture! 445 Munsey Blidg., Washington 4 
D. ¢ (Foods and Nutrition, Home Eco- 
nomics—P, L) 

107. National Assn of 
Princivals, 1201 16th St 
ton 6, D. ¢ (Consumer 
nomics. Guidance, Social 

108. National Audubon Society, 130 Fift 
Ave N.Y.C. 28 (Conservation Educa 
tion, Natural Resources, Science—P, C, F 

(Continued on page 32-T) 


Health, lf 
(Health and 


Secondary-Schoo 
N.W., Washing 
Education, Eco 
Studies—P) 


NEW 1959 
COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers a 
New Dimension in planned, progressive expan- 
sion based on the reference needs and interests 
of modern readers. 


This new edition combines 427 


27 completely 


new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites, 


Colliers t 


Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and expanded. 


With over 4,000 pages devoted to outstanding 
coverage of general science, chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title II] of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier's Encyclopedia is recom- 


mended by 


every Educational and Library 


Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


WRITE FOR CURRICULUM AID BOOKLETS TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





These award-winning 


filmstrips make your 
classes hum with 
the excitement of 


“front page news 


The New York Times filmstrips won 
3 Scholastic Teacher Awards last year 





...and the 1959-60 series promises 
to be as valuable 


This spring, three of the eight subjects in the 1957-58 
New York Times filmstrip series won Scholastic Teacher 


National Filmstrip Awards, 


But these were not the only awards for this unique film- 
strip series. Teachers themselves pay the highest com- 
pliment—not only in their words, but in their year-after- 


year subscription to the series. 


As a Pennsylvania teacher writes, “These current event 
filmstrips are superb. In seven years of teaching Prob- 
lems of Democracy I have never found any visual aid 


to equal them.” 


And the new series for 1959-60 promises to be as useful 


and exciting. Just look at the subjects: 


Divided Germany: Pivot of the “Cold War’ 
The Integration Issue 

New Nations in the World Balance 
Challenge for France 

Science Opens New Doors 

New Currents for Latin America 

The New States: Alaska and Hawaii 


Electing a President 


You'll want to use the 1959-60 series in your classroom. 


For full information, please send this coupon today. 





~ - ~. : . 

Che New ork Cimes Filmstrips 

229 West 43rd Street 

New York 36, New York 

Please rush information on the 1959-60 filmstrip series— 
plus a listing of filmstrips available from previous series. 
I understand this places me under no obligation. 








Name. 


Title 





School 





Address 





City __Zone____ State 

















FREE FILMS 
ny Son : . 
“(CAREER 
GUIDANCE. 


CPA 


One day in the life of a 
Certified Public Accountant. 
29 mins. 


THE WORLD IS YOURS 


Careers in a modern retail 
store. 26 mins. Color. 


HELPING HANDS 
FOR JULIE 


Careers in a modern hospital. 
26 mins. 


SUMMER OF DECISION 


College student chooses 
Social Work as a career. 28 
mins. 


VISA TO 
DAIRYLAND, U.S.A. 


Modern American dairy 
farming as seen by a foreign- 
exchange student. 262 mins. 

Color. 


A MILE TO EL DORADO 


The men who solve off-shore 
oil drilling problems. 27 mins. 


Color. 
THE WORLD ON 
YOUR DOORSTEP 


Door-to-door selling and how 
brushes, chemical products, 
and cosmetics are produced. 
27 mins. Color. 


FOR SOME MUST WATCH 


How a life insurance counselor 
helps plan family security. 
28 mins. 


For complete listing of other films 
available, send for free catalog. 


Write Dept. ST 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Branches in 
RIDGEFIELD, NW. J, LA GRANGE, ILL. 
Broad at Elm 561 Hillgrove Ave. 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
1108 Jackson Street 799 Stevenson St. 


| WHERE TO FIND IT GUIDE 





(Continued from page 30-T) 
109. National 


85 John St., 


Board of Fire Underwriters, 
N.Y.C. 38. (Safety—P, F) 

110. National Canners Assn., Consumer 
Service Dir., 1133 20th St., N.W.. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Foods and Nutrition, 
Home Economics—P) 

111. National Citizens 
Schools, 9 E. 40th St., 
tion—P, S) 

i12. National Coal Assn., 
Washington 5, D. C. (Coal, Conservation 
Geography, Guidance, Industry, Natural 
Resources, Social Studies—P, C, F, L) 

113. National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Civil Defense, Driver Education, 
Education, Safety, Teaching—P, C, F, L) 

114. National Committee on Employment of 
Youth, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16. (Guid- 

ance—L) 

115. National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. (Com- 
munity Relations, Intercultural Relations 
Reading, Social Studies—P, C, F, L, S) 

116. National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6. 
D. C. (Economics, Europe, Geography, 
Latin America, Maps, Natural Resources, 
Social Studies, Teaching, United States- 
P, L, M) 

117 National 
1 W. 47th 
U. N.—P) 

118. National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, Il 
(Communication, Education, English, Lan- 
Zuage Arts, Reading, Teaching—P, F, L, 
R, M) 

119. National Dairy Council, 111 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. (Agriculture, Consum- 
er Education, Dairy, Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Health and Hygiene, Home Econom- 
ics, Science. Socia) Studies—F, L) 

120. National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Art, Commu- 
nication, Community Relations, Consumer 
Education, Driver Education, Education 
Guidance, Health and Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Language Arts, Music, Read- 
ing, Safety, Science Social Security, 
Teaching, U. N.—complete catalogue avail- 
able) 

121. National 
N.Y.C 17 
larships 


Better 
(Educa- 


Council for 
N.Y.C. 16 


Southern Bldg.. 


Council of Jewish Women 
St., N.Y.C. 36. (Immigration, 


No. Canal 


Foundation, 800 Second Ave 
(Guidance—P on health scho- 
P, F on polio) 

122. National Geographic Society School 
Service Div 1146 16th St.. N.W Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Africa, Asia, Australia, 
Canada, Central America, Europe, Geog- 
raphy, Hawaii, Latin America, Maps, Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, United States—L) 

123. National Industrial Conference Board, 
460 Park, N.Y.C. 22. (Economics—C, free 
to teachers in secondary schools) 

124. National League for Nursing, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, N.Y.C. 19. (Education 
Guidance, Health and Hygiene—P single 
copies free, L) 

125. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Agricul- 
ture—P, C, F) 

126. National Safety Council, 425 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Safety—P, C, M) 

127. National Society for Crippled Children 
& Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 
12, Ill. (Education: exceptional children, 
Guidance, Health and Hygiene, Safety, 
Social Studies, Teaching—P, F, M) 

128. National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. (Dramatics— 
P, M) 

i29. National Wildlife Federation, 232 
roll St., N.W., Washington 12, D. C 
servation, Natural Resources—P) 

130. Netherlands Information Service, 711 
Third Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Social Studies— 
-. &) 

New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall St., 
N.Y.C. 5. (Consumer Education, Econom- 
ics, Social Studies—P, F) 

132. Norwegian Information Service, 3516 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C. (Europe—P, C, F) 

133. The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 99 Park 
Ave., N.Y.C. 16. (Foods and Nutrition—P) 


Car- 
(Con- 


134. Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Education Relations Director, Battle 
Creek, Mich. (Civil Defense—P) 


135. Pakistan, Embassy of, 2201 R St., N.W., 
Washington 8, D. C. (Asia: Pakistan— 
“Pakistan Packet,” free teaching aids) 

136. The Palmer Co., 349 Lincoln St., Hing- 
ham, Mass. (English—P, C) 

137. Pan American Union, Div. of Educa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C. (Agriculture, 
Art, Central America, Coal, Commerce 
Subjects, Communication, Copper, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Foods, Forestry, 
Fruits, Geography, Language Arts, Latin 
America, Metals, Music, Natural Re- 
sources, Petroleum, Rubber, Social Stu- 
dies, Sugar, Teaching, Transportation—L) 
38. Pan American World Airways, Box 
1111, N.Y.C. 17. (Aviation, Central Amer- 
ica, Europe, Geography, Hawaii, Latin 
America, Social Studies, Transportation— 
L) 

139 Personnel Services, Inc., Main St., Pea- 
pack, N.J. (Guidance: occupational infor- 
mation—P) 

139A. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., PR Dept., 
632 Ft. Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. (Glass—P) 

140. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., 
Mass. (Dramatics—P, M) 

141. Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N.Y.C. 16 
(Atomic Energy, Aviation, Civil Rights, 
Communication, Community Relations, 
Conservation, Economics, Education, 
Foods and Nutrition, Guidance, Health 
and Hygiene, Immigration, Intercultural 
Relations, Labor, Music, Political Science, 
Reading, Safety, Science, Social Studies, 
U. N—P, F, S) 


Boston 16, 


g 
of America, 155 E. 24th St., 
Language Arts, Music 


142. Radio Corp 
N.Y.C. (English 
R) 

143. Readers’ Choice, Budget Book Service, 
33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. (English, Read- 
ing: paperbound books for all ages—cata- 
log) 


144. Samuel 
NY.C. 36 


French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 


(Dramatics—P) 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
Ree ORIN Re 





145. Scholastic Book Bazaars, 33 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y.C. 36. (English, Language Arts, 
Social Studies—P, C, L, S) 

146. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Agriculture, 
Aluminum, Art, Atomic Energy, Automo- 
tive Industry, Aviation, Clothing, Coal, 
Commerce Subjects, Communication, Con- 
servation, Construction Industry, Copper, 
Dairy. Economics, Education, Foods and 
Nutrition, Forestry, Glass, Guidance, 
Home Economics, Industry, Light, Lum- 
bering, Maps, Metals, Music, Newspapers, 
Paper, Petroleum, Photography, Plastics, 
Printing, Radio, Railroads, Reading, Rub- 
ber, Science, Steel, Teaching, Television 
Transportation, Trucking—P, C, F) 

147. Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Science—P, C, L, M) 
148. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 301 Ave H, 
Ft Madison, Iowa. (Science, Handwrit- 

ing—P) 

149. Shell Oil Cuy., 
50th St., N.Y.C. 20 
Petroleum—P, C, F; 

149A. Social Science 
Denver, Denver 10 
Relations—S) 

150. Swedish 


Public Relations, 50 W 
(Agriculture, Aviation, 
Driver Educ.—C, F) 

Foundation, Univ. of 
Colo. (International 


National Travel Office 630 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20. (Europe: Sweden 
Geography, Railroads—F) 

151. Swiss National Tourist Office, 10 W. 49th 
xs Bec. @ (Europe Switzerland 
Maps, Railroads, UNESCO—P, F) 


T 

ea Council of the US. 16 E. 56ti 
N.Y.C Tea—P) 

Teen Age Book Club, 33 W 
N.Y.C. 36. (English, Reading 
senior high school—P, C) 

154. Temple University, Curriculum Lab, 
Div. of Secondary Ed., Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. (Education—P) 

155. Tufts Civic Education 
Univ., Medford 55, Mass 
Economics, Intercultural 
cial Studies, Television—P) 

156. Twentieth Century Fund, 41 E. 70th St., 
N.Y.C. 21. (Africa, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, Economics, Europe, Labor, Latin 
America, Mavs, Natural Resources, Social 
Studies, United States—P, C, F, L) 


T 


42nd St 
junior and 


Center, Tufts 
(Civil Rights, 
Relations, So- 


U 

157. Underwood Corp., Business Education 
Div., 1 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 16. (Commerce 
Subjects, Education—P, C, F, L) 

158. United Airlines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Chicago 38, Ill. (Aviation, Hawaii 
portation—P, C, F, L) 

159. United Community Funds and Councils 
or America, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 17 
(Community Relations, Intercultural Rela- 
tions, Labor, Social Security, Social Stu- 
dies—-P) 

160. United Fruit Co., Educational Dept 
Pier 3, North River, N.Y.C. 6. (Consum- 
er Education, Foods and Nutrition, Fruits, 
Geography, Latin America, Shipping, So- 
cial Studies—P, F, L) 

161. United Nations, Office of Public Infor- 
mation, Public Enquiries Unit, N.Y.C. 17 
(U. N.—P, C, F, L) 

162. United Nations, Radio and 
Operations, N.Y.C. 17 Africa, 
ture, Asia, Atomic Energy, Australia, 
Aviation, Canada, Central America, Civil 
Rights, Clothing Commerce Subjects, 
Communication Community Relations, 
Conservation, Construction Industry, Cot- 
ton, Dairy, Economics, Education, Europe, 
Foods and Nutrition, Forestry, Fruits 
Geography, Guidance, Health and Hy- 
giene, Immigration, Industry, Intercul- 
tural Relations, Labor, Language Arts, 
Latin America, Lumbering, Maps, Metals, 
Natural Resources, Petroleum, Political 
Science, Printing, Railroads, Safety, Salt, 
Science, Shipping, Social Studies, Steel, 
Teaching Television, Transportation, 
Trucking, UNESCO, United Nations, 
Wheat, Wool—P, C, F, R, S) 

163. U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Edu- 
cation Services, 1717 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Atomic Energy—P, F, L) 

164. U.S. Committee for the United Nations, 


Ave., 
Trans- 


Visual 
Agricul- 


816 21st St., 6, D. C. 
(U. N.—P) 

165. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Edvcational Relations 
Div., Washington 25, D. C. (Agriculture, 
Conservation, Natural Resources, Science, 
Social Studies—P) 

166. U. S. Dept. of the Air Force: Com- 
mander, Educational Liaison Branch, 
Headquarters USAF Recruiting Service, 
Advertising & Publicity (ISD-1), Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio (Guid- 
ance; careers and training with USAF—P) 

166A. U. S. Dept. of the Army, Adjutant 
General, Washington 25, D. C. Attn: 
AGSN (Guidance: military service—P) 

167. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Div. of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
(Economics, Guidance, Labor—P, send to 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
for list of publications) 

168. U. S. Forest Service, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. (Conservation, 
Forestry, Natural Resources—P, C, F, L) 

169. U. S. Government Printing Office, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. (Many subjects: write for price 
list of publications—P, for sale) 

170. U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C. (Economics 
Education: thrift—P, C, F) 

171. U. S. Steel Corp., Room 1800, 71 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 6. (Steel—P, C, F, L) 


"7 
72. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1011 
E. Tremont Ave., N.Y.C. 60. (Guidance, 
Social Studies—P) 


Ww 

173. West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 1410 S 
W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. (Con- 
servation, Forestry, Industry, Lumbering, 
Natural Resources—P, F) 

174. Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., 
461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 
(Agriculture, Home Economics, Sugar—P, 
F; distribution limited to states west of 
the Mississippi, plus Ill. and Wisc.) 

174A. Western Pacific Railroad, 526 Mission 
St.. San Francisco 5, Calif. (Railroad, 
Transportation—P, C, F) 

175. Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bidg., 
Portland 4, Ore. (Conservation, Forestry, 
Industry, Lumbering—P, F, L) 

176. Western Union Telegraph Co., Em- 
ployee Relations Dept., 60 Hudson St., 
N.Y.C. 13. (Communications—P, F) 

177. Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 S 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. (Dramatics 
-S) 

178. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
N.Y.C. 52. (All subjects: publishers of 
cumulative indices to books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, films, filmstrips, biography.) 

179. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th 
St., N.Y.C. 21. (Education, Political Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, U. N., United States 
—P, L) 

180. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 360 Lexington 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Clothing, Economics, 
Home Economics, Wool—P, C, F, L) 

181. World Book Encyclopedia Information 
Service, Field Enterprises Educational 
Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill. (Agriculture, Asia, Communica- 
tion, Conservation, English, Europe, Foods 
and Nutrition, Language Arts Latin 
America, Reading, Science, Social Studies, 
Transportation, U. N., United States—P) 


N.W., Washington 


1 


AUDIO VISUAL > 


(Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” 
for distributor; “si” and “sd” mean 
silent and sound, respectively. Unless 
otherwise noted, films are 16mm sound, 
usually for rent or sale.) 


“ 


American Museum of Natural History (D), 
Film Library, Central Park West at 79th 
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VOICES OF THE TIMES 
ON FOLKWAYS 


. kenneth patchen . . . aaron 
tony schwartz 
henry cowells 

moses hadas 


pete seeger. . 
kramer . . . jean ritchie 
charles m. bogert 
.. . ed me curdy 
big bill broonzy alan mills 
eleanor roosevelt brownie mc ghee 
al caopp andrew rowan summers 
margaret mead sonny terry walt 
robertson peggy seeger eddy man 
son .. . hermes nye pau! clayton 
bascom lunsford ellen steckert cat 
iron . mike seeger lost city ramblers 
fisk jubilee singers . folksmiths 
peter hurd charles edward smith 
fred ramsey jr leadbelly . pete steele 
langston hughes earl robinson 
henry jacobs . wallace house 
english . . john lomax jr 
stein john ciardi theodor gaster 
prof j j rodriguez armand begue 
frank o'connor charles w dunn 
james joyce .. . david kurlan mark olf 
: hillel and aviva guela gill 
laura boulton harold courlander ruth 
rubin . ernst wolff mario escadero 
carlos montoya martha schlamme 
, loria levy . harry fleetwood 
louise bennett . . . lord invader rawhide 
’ black watch . arna bontemps 
charity bailey . scj william o douglas 
robert m hutchins anthology of jazz 
guy caorawan sandy ives john green 
way . . woody guthrie sam charters 
. will geer marshal stearns . cisco 
houston horace sprott atherine 
handy johnny richardson elizabeth 
knight ed badeaux . . george britton 
. jim farley . bill hayes . joccques 
labrecque edith fowke ewan mac 
coll . . . dominic behan abraham brun 
. . david kusevitsky . Song swappers 
peter bartok sam eskin sterling 
brown .. . almanac singers . hootenanny 
vivien richman howard j. langer 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
117 W. 46 St. New York City 


Send for free catalog. 

















Educator > Approved and Recommended: 


“SEWARD’S FOLLY” 


The Story of Slaska 


Our 49th state qpeings to life in 
th 


your classroom rough this fas- 
cinating film entitled ‘“Seward’s 
Folly.” 
Particularly appropriate today 
to social studies classes in a 
broad grade range, the story of 
Alaska is told accurately and 
vividly from its time as part of 
Russia to its present statehood. 
Your students will learn and be 
thrilled by the adventures of 
Alaska’s pioneers who braved 
the dangers of the white wilder- 
ness to be finally rewarded for 
their incredible hardships with 
gold, oil, copper, fish and furs. 
Black and White 
Running Time: 10 minutes 
Purchase: 16mm sound. . $50 
8mm silent... 25 
Rental per day 5 
Send check or money order to 


ORRIN ENTERPRISES 
424 Beach 67th Street 
Arverne 92, L. 1., N. Y. 


Ask too for complete list of films 
available to education. 


CONTEMPORARY presents 
The Finest e ART 

fms | DOCUMENTARIES 

e MENTAL HEALTH 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
e MUSIC & DRAMA 
e FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGS""—~— 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
267 W. 25th St., New York 1,N.Y¥. ORegon 5-7220 


Midwest Office: 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill 





DAvis 8-2411 
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St N.Y.C. 24. (Natural history F aviation, vocational training, nature and Calif. (Science and social studies; sale 
tudies cience, guidance, etc.) geography subjects, etc. Si, sd. List of in- and rental.) 

Association Films D;. 347 Madison Ave structional free-loan films for classroom Columbia University Press (P and D), Cen- 
N.Y < 17. (Wide variety of films, most available. Films on safety, aviation, etc ter for Mass Communications, 1125 Am- 
in colo available for free-loar and also available in Spanish.) sterdam Ave., N.Y.C. 25. (Films on phys- 
rental: health and safety. science, socia Bureau of Communication Research, Inc ical and mental health: sale oniy.) 
studie industry, home economics, busi (D), 267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. 1. (Fire pre- Contemporary Films, Inc. (D), 267 W. 25th 
nes and economic communication vention, home economics, medical sub- St.. N.Y.C. 1. (Film classics, documenta- 
sports and recreation. § vocations, travel jects; some free-loan films.) ries, art, mental health, children’s films; 
etc.) Bureau of Mines (P and D), Graphic Serv- official distributor of 16mm film library 

Bailey Film Inc (P and D). 6509 De- ices, 4800 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa on Britain.) 

Longpre Ave Hollywood 28, Calif (Mining, state resources; loan only.) Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg 

Brandon Film P and D). 200 W 57th St Business Education Films, Booking Dept Chicago 1, lll. (Classroom films on guid- 
N.Y. 19. (Si and sd, some 35mm. some 4607 16th St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. (Films on ance, natural and social sciences, lan- 
color educational and entertainment all business subjects.) guage and study skills, health, business 
SOrne pecial foreign language features Carlin Films, Inc., 450 W. 56th St.. N.Y.¢ physical education mathematics, home 
shorts; filmstrips.) 19. (Films for children and adults on peo- economics, teacher training usually 11 

Bray Studio Inc (P and D) 729 Sevent ples of the world; color, sd.) min., b&w or color.) 

Ave, N.Y.C. 19. (Varied subjects: health Churchill-Wexler Film Productions (P and Walt Disney Productions (P and D), 2400 
iene, physiology, chemistry, biology D), 801 No. Seward St., Los Angeles 38 W. Alamedo, Burbank, Calif 
Pat Dowling Pictures (P and D), 1056 So 
Robertson Blvd Los Angeles 35, Calif 
(Special subjects, elementary science, so- 
cial studies; sale only, filmstrips.) 
Educational Films Library Assn. (D), 250 


OF W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. (Number of edu- 
-ISMSad ¥ OU cationally produced films.) 
’ - 


Encyclopaedia Britanica Films (P and D) 
Wilmette, Ill. (Classroom films and film 
strips on sciences, geography, American 
history, arts. music, health, social studies 
home economics, mathematics, athletics, 


child study.) 
Films, Ine. (D), 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
? mette, Ill. (Entertainment films; for rent.) 
Ae | Film Associates of California (P and D) 
ag 11014 Santa Monica Blvd Los Angeles 


25, Calif 
Film Images, Inc. (D), 1860 Broadway 
N.Y.C 23 (Adult education, cultura! 
Alms.) 
Films of the Nations (D), 62 W. 45th St 
N.Y.C. 19. (International understanding 


Capitalism- way 4 freedom Pa 
\ 





St., N.Y.C. 38. (Social studies, religion 
art, archeology, etc.; si or sd; print pur- 
chase only. Also filmstrips and slides.) 

; Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P and D) 

Three pocketbooks for the 11th and 12th grades 538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Na- 

‘ ture films, particularly birds; si and sd.) 

in Modern Problems Courses Paul Hoefler Productions (P and D), P. O 

‘ Box 1313, La Jolla, Calif. (Elementary 

' and secondary subjects; sale.) 
| Hollywood Film Enterprises (P and D) 
approved by | 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif 

(So. America, other geography subjects 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES Zane Grey adventures, Disney cartoons.) 

Ideal Pictures, Inc. (D), 58 E. South Water 

. i St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Feature, western, re- 
published by ligious, education, free-loan films.) 

Institute of Visual Training, Inc. (P and D) 

THE CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 40 E. 49th St., N.Y.C. 17. (Free-loan film 

on geography, health, history, home eco- 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY nomics, science, social studies, vocational 

training, etc.; sd, some color.) 

MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS International Film Foundation (P and D) 

345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 17. (Documentary 

films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands 

3 for $1.00 45¢ each Russia, Poland, Italy; Middle East; socia! 
tudies international relations Julien 
Bryanmade films.) 

The Jam Handy Organization (P and D) 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
(Primary, elem., and secondary science 
readins music, guidance, social studies 
English mathematics, teacher  trainins 
vocational subjects; filmstrips and movies.) 

Knowledge Builders (P and D), Visual Fdu- 
cation Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y 
(Classroom films; also filmstrips.) 

Library Films, Ine. (D), 25 W. 45th St 
N.Y.C. 36. (Features, educational, religiou 
films; sale only.) 

McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. (P and D 
330 W. 42nd St N.Y.C. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social tudies, language art 
education and child guidance; films and 
s! 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -See page 2-T 


seeeccesceseesecceeses: All orders shipped the same day received sessesecesccsesssusss 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 549, Chicago 14, Ill 


Send filmstrips or set as circled below 


A295 5S A295 2 A295 4 A295 6 
A295 1 A295 3 A295 5 A295 7 


| enclose $ Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL Bill our school 


nstrips.) 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D), 3 E 
54th St., N.Y.C. 22. (Free films on science 
home economics, social studie agricul 
ture ndustrial art, vocational guidance 
asse bly programs.) 

Museum Of Modern Art ll W. 53rd St 
N.Y.( (Color and b&w, si and sd film 
for rent; art books, b&w and color slides 
also filmstrips, exhibitions and teaching 
portfolios.) 

National Education Assn Div of Adult 


POU UU CUE COCCCCOCOOSSCOCCOOCCOOCCOSCOOCOCOCOCCO CCCP T TT rrr tT Feducation Service (also National Trainin 


Suggested billing date 
Name 
School Position 
School Address 


City Zone State 


POO PUR U UU UEC CU SUES SECC UUUC ECCT T TTT Teer 





IT’S UNANIMOUS! 


MAP COLLECTION 


represents the greatest value in the 
visual aids field today. Twelve indi- 
vidual full-color maps, all new and 
up-to-date with latest changes. Each 
map except Near East, 50” x 19”, 
measures 50” x 38”—over 13 square feet. 
Folded to 9” x 12” and packed in poly- 
ethylene case 


Gade: MAP 
ge i COLLECTION 
% 

A ‘* includes 12 separate 
i 4 ks giant maps of 
i 
worRLD ASIA 
U.S.A. AFRICA 
EUROPE CANADA 
SOUTH AMERICA NEAR EAST 
PACIFIC SOLAR SYSTEM 
NORTH AMERICA STAR CHART 


COMPLETE for only $3.48 
If ordering by mail, 
please add 45¢ packing & postage 
For booklet describing other map values, 
inexpensive World and U. 8. Atlases, in- 
flatable globes, or for any special map 
requirements, contact Dept. S. 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 


11 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 











FILMSTRIP FIL 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 


Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


CORP. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


‘ 





Laboratories), 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

National Film Board of Canada (P and D) 
680 Fifth Ave., Suite 819, N.Y.C. 19. 
Rembrandt Film Library (P and D) 267 W. 

| 25th St., N.Y.C. 1. (Varied Subjects.) 

| Lester A. Schoenfeld Films (D), 358 W. 44th 
St., N.Y C. (35mm films on all phases of 

life in Britain and the Commonwealth; 

|} many films on community life and prob- 
lems applicable to U. S. social studies. 
Filmstrips.) 

|} Shilin Film Service Corp., 450 W. 56th St., 
N.Y.C. 19. (Free-loan films issued by P 
Lorillard Co. treating Indians of America; 
sd, color.) 

Sterling-Movies U.S.A., Inc. (D), 43 W 

} 61st St., N.Y.C. 23. (Free sd films, mostly 
color.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University (D), 
Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., 
N.Y.C. 27. (Teacher education: films, pam- 
phlets, reference books, standardized 
tests.) 

Teaching Film Custodians (D), 25 W. 43rd 
St., N.Y.C. 36. (Short subjects and ex- 
cerpts from feature motion pictures, pro- 
duced by member co’s of M.P.A. of 
America, selected for school use by com- 
mittees representing nat’l curriculum 
organizations.) 

| United Nations, Office of Public Informa- 

| tion, Film and Visual Information Div., 

|} U. N., N.Y.C. 17. (Films produced to in- 
terpret U.N. and world problems. The 
U.N. no longer distributes these films but 
will supply catalogue listing local dis- 
tributors.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation, Motion Picture Service (P and D), 
Washington 25, D. C. (Films on agricul- 
ture, home economics. forestry; filmstrips 
available only by purchase from Photo 

| Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washing- 

| ton 11, D. C.) 

United World Films (P and D), 1445 Park 

|} Ave., N.Y.C. 29. (Instructional films; cur- 

| riculum integrated with sciences, social 

studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
arts, track and field, Official distributor 
of U. S. government films—U. S. Office of 

Education and 17 government agencies; 

industrial and vocational] training; docu- 

mentary, agriculture, science, history, and 
aviation films, etc.; free films, sponsored 
| by industry, and Castle home movies.) 

| Wayne State University, College of Edu- 

cation (P and D) Detroit 2, Mich 

(Teacher education, foreign language edu- 

cation, and social studies; filmstrips, re- 

cordings; for preview or sale.) 











Filmstrip Sources 

| American Council on Education, 1785 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Social sciences for jr. and sr. high; film- 
strips only.) 

American Museum of Natural History, Slide 
Library (P and D). Central Park West at 
79th St., N.Y.C. 24. (2x2, 35mm color slides 
and color filmstrips for rent and purchase: 
natural history, science, social studies 
Museum exhibits: Dinosaurs, Mammals, 
“Behind-the-Scenes,” etc available in 
color .slides.) 

Artisan Productions (P and D), P. O. Box 
1827, Hollywood 28, Calif Intercultural 
relations.) 

| The Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc. (D), Valhalla, 

| N. Y. (Social studies. business, sports, etc.; 
35mm filmstrips; sale only.) 

| Herbert E. Budek Co., 324 Union St., Hack- 
ensack, N. J. (History, history of art, cul- 
ture, geography, social science, mathe- 
matics, science; slides, b&w and color; 
35mm filmstrips.) 

Eye Gate House (P), 146-01 Archer Ave 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. (Social studies, elemen- 
tary science, other subjects for elemen- 

| tary and jr. high level.) 

| Filmfax Productions (P and D), 10 E. 43rd 
St., N.Y.C. (Social studies; sale only.) 

Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63rd Dr., 
Rego Park 74, N. Y 

| Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 
31 Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (Socia) studies.) 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 
20. (Filmstrips for sale only; 35mm single 
frame, si.) 

| Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave., 








YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 





with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 

One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 
Book 1—Workbook Double Size . . . $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size... .53 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3... .. $.38 | Book 6... . $.28 
Book 4.... .28 Geet Fcc se ae 
Geek 9 .... @ Book 8.... .28 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY ... $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
HANDWRITING DEMONS . 
By Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 
Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 





Fill in coupon for a FREE One Year Sub 
scription to OLSON RADIO'S Fantastic Bargain 
Packed Catalog — Unheard of LOW, LOW 
WHOLESALE PRICES on Brand Name 
Speakers, Changers, Tubes, Tools, Hi-Fi's, 
Stereo Amps, Tuners and thousands of other 
Electronic Bargains. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. _—ZONE STATE.....0: 


If you have a friend interested in electronics 
send his name and address for a FREE sub 
scription also, 


OLSON RADIO 


oneR 2 .2°R. 7 Beek, | 


900 S. Forge St. Akron 8, Ohio 
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NOW! A NEW 


4-COLOR 
PENCIL 


at the lowest price 
ever offered... 
almost 2/3 less 
than those 

now sold in 

the U.S. 


ONLY 


7 


That’s 

right -a 

completely au- 

tomatic 4 - color 

for 25rds 

money than 

sold before! 

standard red, 

green, black, blue 

leads, it’s ideal for 

teachers—for class- 

’ work, marking papers, 

map work, records, etc. 

Actually it’s perfect | for 

anyone who uses a pencil 

and wants the versatility of 

4 colors. A real help for kids 

at school Handsome, 

well-made pencil makes a fine 

gift. With all 4 extra leads, 

$1.95 ppd. Money-back guaran 

tee. Use the attached coupon to 
order NOW! 


pencil 
less 
ever 


With 


Seeceeeseeeeeeeeeesee 
BANNER SUPPLY HOUSE 
Rm 1308-ST, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
Please rush to me 


$1.95 
——dozen 4-color pencils @ 


——4-color pencils @ 


$1.50 


Address 
City 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


~ ~Ss 


RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


f1’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
1W’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum aasist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’”’ 
-- + “‘best of its type’’ . . . “‘more convenient” . . . 
“‘so quiet"’ . . . ‘flexible and adaptable’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%."’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 © 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. $99 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 6 

Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 

SIMPLE! 


EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





| 





El Cerrito, (Social studies and 
science.) 

Museum Extension Service (P and D), 10 
E. 43rd St.. N.Y.C. 17. (Social studies, 
color, sale only; filmstrips only.) 

National Film Board of Canada (P and D), 
680 Fifth Ave., Suite 819, N.Y.C. 19. 

New York Times, Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities (P and D), Times Sq., N.Y.C. 36. 
(Current events, new series covers Oct.- 
May, 1959-60; b&w 35 mm filmstrips; sale 
only.) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy. Chicago 14, Ill. (Lan- 
guage arts, social] studies, sciences, mathe- 
matics, health, physical education, etc 
for primary. intermediate and Jr.-Sr 
high grades; filmstrips and 2x2 slides; 
b&w and color; catalog and literature 
available.) 

Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. Y 
(Jr. and sr. high school and elementary 
science, atomic energy. “How to Study,” 
“Safety” and other filmstrips.) 


Calif 


RECORDS 
AND TAPES 


Audio Book Co., 501 Main St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. (Great literature, children’s classics 
on 16 rpm disc recordings.) 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
3. (Music, language arts, poetry, creative 
dramatics for elementary and high school 

disc recordings.) 

Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
(The Spoken Word—disc recordings.) 

Center for Mass Communication, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C 
25. (Mental health, freedom of speech- 
disc recordings.) 

Chandler Recordings, Inc., 277 W. 12th St., 
N.Y.C. 14. (Children’s books, folk music, 
music appreciation—disc recordings.) 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. Johns 
Pl., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. (Distributes re- 
cordings of all manufacturers; request 
free catalogues on school stationery.) 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 
19. (Poetry, literature, folk music, history, 
music—dise recordings.) 

Dauntless International, 
N.Y.C. 19. (All kinds of 
and pre-recorded tapes; 
available on request.) 

Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., 
N.Y.C. 14. (Foreign languages—disc re- 
cordings.) 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Aber- 
nathy Dr., Los Angeles 45, Calif. (Read- 
ing, arithmetic—disc recordings.) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St.. N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. (All curriculum fields 
of interest—disc recordings.) 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N.Y¥.C 
36. (Poetry, folk music—disc recordings.) 

Haydn Society, Inc., 119 W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. 
(Classical disc recordings.) 

Kent State Univ., Audio 
Kent, Ohio. (Educational 
corded tapes.) 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to the VFW, Nat'l Hdgqs., 
406 W. 34th St., Kansas City 11, Mo. (Pa- 
triotic, historical—disc recordings.) 

Lewellen’s Productions, 400 Hill Ave., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill. (Atomic energy, mental health 
disc recordings.) 

Lyrichord Discs, Inc., 141 Perry St., N.Y.C 
14. (Classical, folk music—dise recordings.) 

Newbery Award Records, 221 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 3. (Social studies—disc recordings.) 

Period Music Co., 304 E. 74th St., N.Y.C 
(Poetry, French dramas—disc recordings.) 

RCA Educational Services, Camden 2, N. J 
(Classical and popular music, folk music, 
square dance, drama; special educational 
records—disc recordings and pre-recorded 
tapes.) 

Recorded Publications Laboratories, 1558- 
1570 Pierce Ave., Camden 5, N. J. (Cus- 
tom published tapes and discs for school 
and colleges from client submitted tapes 
or original on-location recordings.) 

Sonant Corp., P. O. Box 2807, Hollywood 
28, Calif. (Speech training—disc record- 
ings.) 

Stanbow 


766-llth Ave., 
disc recordings 
free pamphlets 


Visual Center, 
fields—pre-re- 


Productions, Inc., Valhalla, N. Y 





(Driver education, U. N. releases—disc 
recordings and filmstrips.) 

Star Record Co., 243 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. 23 
(Disc recordings of concert numbers, 
arias, American composers works.) 

Zodiac Recording Co., Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C.!22. (Dise recordings on lan- 
guages—French, Spanish, Italian.) 


EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


address; executive secretary; dues; 
journals; 1959-1960 convention dates. 

For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4 (education associations 
and directories), Office of Education. Also 
NEA Handbook. For education journals 
and editors see directory, Educational! 
Press Assn 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, N. C.; Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
$10 (active), $15 (prof.); Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation; 
Research Quarterly. April 24-28, Miami 
Beach, Florida 

American Assn. of School Administrators 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Finis E. Engleman; $10; School 
Administrator; 1959 Yearbook, Educational 
Administration in a Changing Community 
Feb. 13-17, Atlantic City, N. J 

American Education Research Assn., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Frank 
W. Hubbard; $10; Review of Educational 
Research; subscription to the Review, $7; 
meets with American Assn. of School 
Administrators. 

American Educational Theatre Assn.; John 
A. Walker, Dept. of Speech, Mich. State 
Univ., East Lansing, Mich.; $5.50; Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal; December 28-30, 
Washington, D. C 

American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl.; 
Carl J. Megel, $1.20 to $7.80; American 
Teacher; Aug. 17-21, Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, t1.; David H. Clift; $6 to $20: 
ALA Bulletin, Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, College and Research 
Libraries, Top of the News, Hospital and 
Institution Book Guide, School Libraries; 
Resources and Technical Services; June 
19-25, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C.; Arthur A. Hitchcock; 
April 11-14, Philadelphia, Pa 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Margaret Gill; $8 
Educational Leadership; March 6-10. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Ivan 
K. Garrison, Pres.; $8.50; Exceptional 
Children; April 19-23, Los Angeles, Calif 

Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA), 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Dr. Anna L. Hyer; $5; Audio-Visual In- 
struction; Feb. 29-Mar. 3, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Music Educators National Conference, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Vanett Lawler; $6 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal; Journal of Research 
in Music Education, $3.75; March 18-22, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Assn. of Educational Broadcasters, 
14 Gregory HalJl, Ubrana, Ill.; Dr. Harry 
J. Skonnia; $4, NAEB Journal; $5, NAEB 
Newsletter; Oct. 27-30, Detroit, Mich. 

National Art Education Assn.; Dr. John 
Lembach, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park, Md.; regional dues, plus $3 for 
NAEA Art Education: Yearbook. 

National Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals (NEA) 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Paul E. Elicker; $8 (indi- 
vidual), $12 (institutional); Bulletin; 
February 27-March 2, Portland, Ore. 

National Catholic Educational Assn., 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt; $4; Bulletin; April 19-22, Chicago, 
ll 


Name; 





National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.; Mary A. 
Ferre; National Parent-Teacher; May 22- 
25, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Council for Geographic Education; 
Dr. Adelbert K. Botts, Pres., Treton 
State College, Trenton, N. J.; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 27-28, Detroit, Mich. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; Merrill F. Hartshorn; $5 (for 
teachers whose income is $3,600 or less); 
$7 (for those whose salaries exceed $3,- 
600); Social Education and Yearbook; 
Nov. 26-28, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, IIl.; J. N 
Hook; $4; The English Journal, Elemen- 
tary English, College English, Abstracts 
of English _Studies; Nov. 26-28, Denver, 
Colo. 

National Education Assn., 1201 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Wm 
$10; June 26-July 1, 

Speech Assn. of 
Peterson, 
University 


16th St., 
G. Carr; 
Los Angeles, Calif 
America (NEA); Owen 
Louisiana State University, 
Station, Baton Rouge, La.; 
$5.50; Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
Speech Teacher, Speech Monographs, 
Annual Directory; December, Washington, 
. <¢ 
United Business Education Assn 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Hollis Guy; $5 (basic), 
hensive) The National 
cation Quarterly 
Forum; February 


(NEA), 
Washington 6, D. C.; 
$7.50 (compre- 
Business Edu- 
Business Education 
11-13, Chicago, ll 


SCHOOL 


YOUTH GROUPS em 


American Jr. Red 
Jr. Red Cross, 


Cross, L. L 

Washington 13, D. C 

Future Business Leaders of America 
(UBEA), Hollis Guy, executive director, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

Future Farmers of America, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. (¢ 

Future Homemakers of America, U. S 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

Future Scientists of America, Nat'l. Science 
Teachers Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 26, D. C 

Future Teachers of America, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Wilda F. Faust, 
Dir 

Hi-Y and 
Secretary 
7 


Blair, Dir., 


Tri-Hi-Y, Sanford M. 
YMCA, 291 Broadway, 


Reece 
N.Y.C 


Junior Classical League, Belle Gould, chair- 
man, 315 Wilson, Henderson, Texas 

National Assn. of Student Councils, 
M. Van Pool, 1201 16th, St., N.W., 
ington 6, D. C 

National Thespian Society, Leon C. Miller, 
Secretary, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Ohio 

Science Clubs of America, 
Director, 1719 N St., 
D 

Student National Education Assn 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

Y-Teens, Mrs. Sara-Alyce P. Wright, Leader- 
ship Services, National Board YWCA, 600 
Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Gerald 
Wash- 


Watson Davis 
N.W., Washington 6, 


1201 16th 


Ambassadors of Friendship, 8333 N. W. Fifth 
Place, Miami 50, Fla. 

International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston 8, Mass 

International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Ore. Write to N. H. Crowell. 

Pen Friends Division, Engiish-Speaking 
Union, 16 E. 69th St., N.Y.C. 21. 
Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 

Write to R. C. Mishek. 
Youth of All Nations, Inc. 
Saint Luke’s Place, N.Y.C. 14 


Minn. 


(YOAN), 16 
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E33 LY MULTI LEVEL materials for 
INDIVIDUALIZED reading 


INSTRUCTION... 


Student-administered materials that meet each 

. motivate him 

to master the reading skills in progressive levels 

the teacher pilots the program to action, 
sets the controls and is then FREE to offer help where needed. 


SRA READING LABORATORIES _+:-c- editions—for grades 4-7; 7-12; 


9-13 (reading levels 2-14) extensively develop rate, power of comprehension, 


student’s present reading needs. . 


at his own reading-learning rate .. . 


word skills. 


SRA READING FOR UNDERSTANDING _... grades 3-12—intensively 


develops comprehension and critical thinking. 
Write Dept. ST for more information, or clip coupon on Page 42-T. 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


she LOVES to read! 
—when she can START 
at her OWN LEVEL 


e} 
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Your organization can 


farn $00 
and More! 


... for equipment, athletic fund, 
class trips, memorials, etc. 


Sunshine’s nationally famous Fund-Raising 
Plan offers you and your group a quick, easy 
means of raising $500 to $1000 and more. 
High profits—up to 50%—make financial 
problems obsolete. Let Sunshine show your 
organization — without obligation —how it has 
helped thousands of other groups raise the 
cash they needed. 


Top Value! Easy fo Sell! 
Sunshine’s master-craftsmen have created 
beautiful Christmas assortments that are 
top values. Exquisite cards—classic in color 
and verse—for every good taste, priced so 
the most modest budget can afford them. 


Best of all, Sunshine’s low $1 and $1.25 
prices open doors for you. For Sunshine 
cards are comparable to cards sold in stores 
at far higher prices. This means quick, 
easy profits! Profits you can use for your 
school group’s needs. 


Start Now! No Risk Involved ! 
Mail coupon today. We'll send you FREE 
and without obligation complete details on 
Sunshine’s money-making Plan. If you elect 
to start at once, we'll ship prepaid on 30 
days credit. After one month you return 
any unsold boxes, and keep the profits on 
the boxes you sold. 


Mail Coupon Today ! Start Your Group on the Way to High Profits ! 


NEED SNES REE EET ean 


Please check one: 
‘7 ] Send me ... 


Address 


....boxes of Sunshine Christmas 
Assortments on 30 days credit together with 
complete Free details on your Fund-Raising Plan. 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc., 182 Warwick Street, Springfield 1, Mass. 
West of Rockies write to: El Monte, Calif. 


[ ‘| Just send me Free details 
about your Fund-Raising 
Plan, and samples on approval. 





New Viewpoints in Geography: A Review 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


i‘ THERE is kind of teaching 
which gives geographers real pain, 
it is the listing of cities of more than 
100,000 population or enumerating the 
chief products of a country. This, ac- 
cording to Preston E. James, editor of 
a hard-hitting yearbook, New View- 
points in Geography,° “is like making a 
list of the contents of a trash can.” 
Further irritation with the state of 
geography teaching in the United States 
is summed up by one of the 15 contribu- 
tors to the National Council for Social 
Studies Yearbook, who declares that “of 
all the subjects included in the modern 
social studies program, geography suf- 
fers most from poor teaching.” 
Fortunately, the Yearbook contribu 
tors spend little of their time griping 
about the faults of geography teaching. 
Their approach is constructive, which 
means that they are both down-to-earth 
and up-in-the-air. For we are living in 
an air age, and geography teachers must 
be expected to deal with polar projec 
tions based on the North Pole, while 
capitalizing on student interest in every 
thing flying, including space monkeys. 
Geographers can derive considerable 
comfort from the knowledge that they 
have a size 13 foot in the social studies 
door. The shoe in this case is the course 
in world geography in Grades 9 or 10, 
which is almost a standard feature in 
the social studies curriculum. There is 
further cause for cheering in that other 
units in the curriculum—notably conser- 
vation—lend themselves to the teaching 
of geographic understanding. And, to 
be sure, far-off places are only a news- 


any 


paper headline away from the class. 


Yearbook Described 

The NCSS Yearbook, a 
vehicle for transporting doubters to the 
side of geographers, is divided into two 
parts. In the first part, professional 
geographers bring us up-to-date on re- 
cent thinking in their field. In the 
second part, contributors suggest ways 
in which the ideas of the professionals 
can be used in the social studies class. 
For teachers who are impatient to 
come to grips with the substance of a 
geography curriculum, you cannot do 
better than to turn to “Geography in 
the Elementary Social Studies Program: 
Concepts, Generalizations, and Skills 
to Be Developed,” by Gertrude Whip- 
ple. Although much of this chapter is 


handsome 


*"New Viewpoints in Geography, 29th 
Yearbook, 1959, 260 pp., National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. Paper-bound 
$4, cloth-bound 85 





Courtesy of Franklin Foiger—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


“Oh, dear! | had no idea 
things were as bad as that!’ 


a clear outline for teachers in Grades 
1-8, few secondary school teachers will 
be able to turn up their noses at this 
approach to developing a geography 
course of study. In fact, if our high 
school graduates could claim mastery 
of the program set forth in this chapter, 
the idea of a geography yearbook would 
have been stillborn. 

It will take a little doing, however, 
before social studies teachers (not to 
mention football coaches) can help stu- 
dents to achieve better basic geographic 
understanding. The kind of training 
necessary is set forth by Clyde F. Kohn 
who holds that “Not until both the 
liberal arts faculties and the professional 
educators view teacher education as a 
joint responsibility will rapid progress 
be made in upgrading geography teach- 
ing in our nation’s schools.” There is 
no thought here of “taking over” the 
social studies. The contributors are 
agreed that “The citizen of America 
must not only know and understand 
his own institutions, but he mist be 
able to see the United States in rela- 
tion to the outside. The im 
provement of teaching of world affairs 
is a vital necessity. This can be done 
through the use of the framework of 
space and time as offered by geography 
and history.” Few social studies teachers 
will want to quarrel with their further 
statement that “The social studies, or- 
ganized around the twin dimensions of 
geography and history, stand second in 
importance to no other field.” 

Since comparatively few social studies 
teachers have majored in geography, 
the NCSS took no risks in describing 
as “new viewpoints” approaches which 
must be beaten paths to professional 
geographers. This is not to suggest that 


world 


geographers are in agreement on the 
best way of teaching their discipline. 
In fact, those of us who have stood 
still during the past 40 years are back 
in style in at least one area. It is fash- 
ionable, once again, to form regions 
from groups of states. If, however, you 
are inclined to emphasize physical fea- 
tures—landforms, climate, soils, and wa- 
ter—to the exclusion or neglect of hu- 
man or cultural geography, be prepared 
to stand in the corner. For, if there 
is one geographic school that has taken 
a decisive beating in recent years, it 
is that of the “environmental determin- 
ists.” In the first three decades of our 
century, these geographers insisted that 
environment determined the culture of 
a country. Modern geographers insist 
that it is the culture which determines 
the significance of the physical environ- 
ment. The latter point of view is carried 
out in recent texts in which “the out 
standing trend .. . is towards develop 
ing regions from cultural phenomena.” 

What lesson does physical versus cul- 
tural geography hold for the classroom 
teacher who is above the battle? Don’t 
go to either extreme. Physical geogra- 
phy is still important, but it must be 
related to people. By keeping people 
and environment together in studying a 
country or region, you are likely to 
keep pupils out of a blizzard 


Strengthening Teaching 


Social studies teachers and supervi- 
sors who read this Yearbook will know 
what to do about strengthening geog- 
raphy teaching at the elementary, high 
school, and college levels. Content areas 
cultivated include physical, human, his- 
torical, economic, and regional geogra- 
phy. Newer map projections and map 
reading skills are described and illus- 
trated. There is also a provocative chap- 
ter on geography teaching in the Soviet 
Union, where it seems that every com- 
rade knows the globe better than ou 
youngsters know their backyards. Only 
occasionally does a contributor forget 
that his audience can be dizzied by 
contour lines. : 

In almost all cases, the firm editorial 
hand of Preston James is evident. Mr. 
James, who is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Geography at Syracuse Univ., 
fought a winning fight in keeping the 
professionals intelligible to interested 
but inexpert readers. He even starts us 
with a good laugh (see cartoon above) 
over an interrupted homolosine conti- 
nental projection. We ended the Year- 
book with the thought that if anyone 
is thinking about choosing a “Mr. Geog 
raphy of 1959,” our candidate is Pres 
ton E. James. 





Recordings for Famous Anniversaries in 1959-60 


By MAX U. BILDERSEE 


Samuel Clemens 


pages tergy too often overlooked 
as valuable teaching aids—can do 
much to bring life, drama and a sense 
of immediacy to classroom study of 
famous persons, literature, and _histori- 
cal events. Among the many appropri- 
ate uses to which the growing variety 
and number of recordings can be put: 
centennials and other 
anniversaries. All records listed below 
are single 12-inch 33 1/3 rpm record 
ings, unless otherwise noted. 


observances of 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Poet's Gold, (RCA Victor), 
reading of “The Raven.” 

Anthology of American Poets, (Lexing- 
ton, two 12-inch 331/3), includes several 
recitations of Poe’s poetic work, includ- 
ing “Annabel Lee,” “To Helen,” “City in 
Sea.” 

Edgar Allan Poe, (Caedmon), features 
Basil Rathbone reading several poems 
and two complete short stories 

The Heart Speaks: Lyrics of Love, 
(Decca), includes reading of “To Helen.’ 

Many Voices V, (Harcourt, Brace), in- 
cludes “To Helen,” “The Bells.” 


includes 


A. E. Housman 


Many Voices I, (Harcourt, Brace), in- 
cludes “With Rue My Heart Is Laden.” 

Worlds of Literature: Poetry 4, (Audio 
Education, three 10-inch 78), includes 
“When I Was One-and-Twenty.” 

The Heart Speaks: Lyrics of Love, 
(Decca), includes “Oh, When I Was in 
Love with You” and “When I Was One- 
and-Twenty.” 


Edward Fitzgerald 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 


(Caedmon), features Alfred Drake read- 
ing the Fitzgerald translation. 


Max U. Bildersee is editor of Audio 
Cardalog, and audio editor of Educa- 
tional Screen and A-V Guide. 





BIRTHS 


Edgar Allan Poe 
A. E. Housman 

Edward Fitzgerald Mar. 31, 1809 
Sir Arthur C. Doyle May 22, 1859 
Alfred Lord Tennyson Aug. 6, 1809 
Oliver W. Holmes Aug. 29, 1809 
James M. Barrie May 9, 1860 


DEATHS 


Samuel Clemens 

Mark Twain) Apr. 21, 1910 
Will Rogers Aug. 15, 1935 
George Bernard Shaw Nov. 2, 1950 
Washington Irving Nov. 28, 1859 


EVENTS 
Inauguration of 

Pony Express Apr. 3, 1860 
Dickens’ ‘A Tale of Two 

Cities.” Published Dec. 17, 1859 


Jan. 19, 1809 
ar. 26, 1859 











Poet’s Gold, (RCA Victor), includes 
selections from “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Favorite Tales of Sherlock Holmes, 
(Libraphone, three 12-inch 16.7), includes 
complete readings of “A Scandal 
hemia,” “The Red Headed League,” “T 
Five Orange Pips,” “The Adventure 
the Speckled Band,” “The Musgrave Rit- 
ual,” “The Final Problem.” 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 
Gareth and (Teach-O-Dise, 
two 12-inch 78). 

In Memoriam and Other 
(Teach-O-Dise, one 12-inch 78) 

Lancelot and Elaine, (Teach-O-Disc, 
two 12-inch 78). 

Locksley Hall, (Teach-O-Disc 225, one 
12-inch 78). 

The Poetry of Tennyson, (Caedmon) 
features Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir 
Lewis Casson reading “The Passing of 
Arthur,” “Crossing the Bar,” “The Lady 
of Shallott,” “In Memoriam (selections)” 
and other poems 

Many Voices IJ, (Harcourt, Brace), in- 
cludes “The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade.’ 

Many Voices VI, ‘Harcourt, Brace), in- 
cludes selections from “Serenade.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The Heroic Soul: Poems of Patriotism, 
(Decca), includes “Old Ironsides” and 
“Ballad of the Boston Tea Party.” 

Many Voices II, (Harcourt, Brace), in- 
cludes “Old Ironsides.” 

Poet’s Gold, (RCA Victor), 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece.” 


Lynette, 


Poems, 


includes 


James M. Barrie 


Peter Pan, (Columbia), 
Arthur and Boris Karloff 
of the Barrie work. 

Peter Pan, (RCA Victor), features 
Mary Martin in a musical version of the 
story 


features Jean 
in a reading 


George Bernard Shaw 


Don Juan in Hell, (Columbia, two 12- 
inch 33 1/3), act of “Man and Superman.” 


® Keystone View 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Bernard Shaw Speaks on War, (Audio 
Archives) 

St. Joan, 
33 1/3), Shaw’s 
Arce story 

The Apple 
mon) 


(RCA Victor, three 
version of the 


12-inch 
Joan of 


Cart—Interlude, (Caed 


Washington Irving 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow, (Teach-O- 
Disc, two 12-inch 78) 
Rip Van Winkle, (Teach-O-Disc, 


12-inch 78), a dramatization 


one 


Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) 


Mark Twain Tonight!, (Columbia) 
stars Hal Holbrook in a recording of his 
unusual one-man show. 

Stories of Mark Twain, 
contains two episodes from 
berry Finn,” and others, as read by 
Brandon de Wilde and Walter Brennan 

Huckleberry Finn, (Teach-O-Disc, two 
12-inch 78), a dramatization, 


(Caedmon) 


“Huckle- 


Will Rogers 
Will Rogers Says, (Columbia), presents 
typical Will Rogers comments on “Pay- 
ing Taxes,” “Comedians,” “Government 
Spending,” etc. 
Pony Express 
Riding the Pony Express, (Enrichment 


one 10-inch 331/3), a dramatization of 
the Pony Express moving the mail 


A Tale of Two Cities 


A Tale of Two Cities, (Decca), a dram- 
atization 





SOURCES: Audio Archives, 750 Tenth Ave., 
N. Y.C. Audio Education, 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y¥.C 
Caedmon Records, 277 Fifth Ave., N.Y¥.C. Co 
lumbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., N.Y. C. Decca 
Records, 445 Park Ave., N.Y.C. Enrichment Ma 
terials, 246 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. Folkways Records, 
117 West 46 St., N.Y.C. Harcourt, Brace, 750 
Third Ave., N. Y. C. Lexington Records, 57 Wheeler 
Ave., Pleasantvilie, N.Y. Libraphone, P. O. Box 
215, Long Branch, N.J. RCA Victor, 155 East 
24 St., N.Y.C. Teach-O-Dise, 330 West 42 St., 
N.Y.C 








Who really profited in steel this year? 


Steelworkers’ increased pay outstripped 
owners’ dividend increase by 86 to 1 


It is no surprise to anyone that the nation’s steel com- Companies Sold $9% Billion Worth of Steel 
panies earned larger profits in the frenzied first half of You have been told that the steel companies made record 
this year than in the first half of the recession-ridden year dollar profits in the first half of this year; and that is true. 
of 1958. After all, under pressure of strike fears, cus- What you were not told is that production and sales—and 
tomers bought a lot more steel—nearly 3% billion payrolls, taxes and other costs—also established new 
dollars worth more. record highs. 

But would it surprise you to learn that for every dollar During this period the companies sold $9% billion 
of increased dividends received by the owners of the steel worth of steel. And after covering their payrolls, taxes 
companies this year, the steelworkers received $86 in and other costs—all record highs—they showed a profit of 
increased wages and benefits? $783 million, less than 8% cents on each dollar of sales. 

Well, that is the fact! Let's see what happened to this profit. 

Out of the increased profits the owners of steel com- One-Third Was “Phantom Profit.” 
panies received $7 million more in dividends this year Roughly one-third of the profit was “phantom profit” 


than they did in the first half of last ar" eas which had to be used to cover the inflated cost of replac- 
The steelworkers, however, received $603 million ing worn-out tools and facilities. This one-third provided 

more in wages and benefits. i nothing for the owners—nothing for expansion. It had to 
And that increase, in any man’s arithmetic, is 86 to one be used just to stand still. 

in favor of the steelworkers. But it still isn’t enough for Otherwise the steel industry would die a little each year 

the Union leaders. They want more and more—and more as its plants wore out. And so would the jobs of its over 

When they describe steel profits as “fantastic,” what word 600,000 employees and the invested savings of its more 

is then left to describe the gains of the steelworkers? than one million shareowners. 


Let’s Look at the Facts One-Third Was Reinvested 

rhe steel companies have no complaint whatever to make Anotier third or so of the profit went to meet the continu- 
about the greatly increased prosperity of the steelworkers ing need for improved or enlarged plants and equipment, 
But they do protest vigorously when Union leaders—con- necessary working capital, new sources of raw materials, 
cealing the fabulous gains of their members—seek to dis- new research facilities, and to improve productive 

tort, magnify and misrepresent the profit picture in a efficiency generally. ; . ; 
brazen effort to foist another disastrous round of wage This was the “re-invested profit” that provides for 
inflation upon the American people. America’s industrial growth, sustains job security, and 
We think the time has come, therefore, to look at the renen raises the standard of living of the American 

sober facts about payrolls and profits, and to put them POpre. . 

in perspective. One-Third Went to the Owners 
sane What was left of the profit—$268 million—went to the 
One Million Ou ners Got $268 : owners of the steel companies in the form of dividends. 
Million Total Dividends This was the only payment they received from their com- 
The steel companies are owned by more than one million panies for the use of all the tools that their savings have 
stockholders whose invested savings have provided the poowieee: and it represented an annual return of about 
tools, the plants, and other capital facilities needed to 3 percent on the present market value of their investment 
make steel. As payment for the use of these facilities, That is about the same return you get on your savings 
which cost in excess of $16 billion, the stockholders re- account at the bank -less than on a Government Bond 
ceived $268 million in dividends during the first six Not exactly “fantastic” is it? . . . Especially since the 
months of this year companies—in order to attract the new savings they must 
have—must compete in the financial market place against 


607,020 Employees Got ’ all other security issues 
$2,251,000,000 in Payrolls Remember This All-Important Fact 


In this same period, the steel companies employed an This, then is the simple, sober truth about steel profits and 
average of 607,000 men and women who provided the payrolls in 1959; and from it you may draw your own 
brains, energy, skill and judgment necessary to produce conclusions. But there is one all-important fact that 
and market the steel. For their services, they received a should never be lost in the smokescreen of confusion 


total of $2,251 million in wages and salaries—more than that the Union leaders have sought to create around 
eight times as much as the owners received. profits. And that fact is this 


Steelworkers’ Average Earnings Any increase in steel wage costs at this time will 
J od $29.38 Ww all give another dangerous twist to the upward spiral 
umped 29.305 a Weer of inflation. 

More than 75 percent of the total payroll went to 491,000 This is because steelworkers are already leading the 
hourly-paid workers, whose average weekly earnings wage parade, and a further increase now will force other 
have risen steadily, in every quarterly period, since the unions in every branch of industry and trade to redouble 
beginning of 1958. In these eighteen months alone the their efforts to “catch up.” Thus wages and production 
steelworkers’ earnings jumped from $105.64 a week, to costs will rise on all sides; and so will the cost of almost 

$135.02—a gain of $29.38 a week everything you buy 


THE STEEL COMPANIES COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


This advertisement sponsored by REPUBLIC STEEL a member of the committee 


Republic Steel is the nation’s third largest steel company. Its products go into every sinew of our national life. For homes Republic 
makes steel windows, doors, downspouts and gutters, steel kitchens, pipe and galvarized sr s for ventilating ducts; walls, 
roofs, lockers and equipment for schools; every kind of iron and steel for autos—from the pig iron for the engine block to 
the stainless steel for the decorative trim. Republic Steel makes the world’s widest range of standard steels and steel products. 
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New Mexico 


New Mexicos Growth 
Poses School Problems 


By TOM WILEY 


Tom Wiley 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


RCHAEOLOGY and anthropology; 
A atoms and astronautics—the allit- 
eration tells the story of New Mexico's 
complicated education picture today 

In the shadow of Los Alamos, the 
birthplace of the atomic era, lie the 
ruins of Indian cliff dwellings. Along 
the banks of the nearby Rio Grande are 
Indian pueblos where the anachronism 
of the pre-Columbian tribal customs is 
found living compatibly with evidences 
of comfortable civilization— 
television, automatic washing machines, 
and vehicles which range from 
jeeps and pickups to tail-finned luxury 
autos and small imported sports cars. 


western 


moto1 


The contrast is typical of wide areas 
throughout the state where vast research 
and testing centers for rocket develop- 
ment have sprung up almost overnight; 
where oil, gas, and uranium discoveries 
have transformed sleepy farming com- 
munities the 
fringe of ancient Indian reservations. 

The impact of New Mexico's tremen- 
dous growth has, of course, been a con- 
tinuing major problem for New Mexico 
educators, who have experienced a wide 


into booming cities on 


range of emotions from near-frustration 
to deep satisfaction as new perplexities 
arise and are met almost daily. 

In the past generation, New Mexico's 
public schools have been the source of 
great pride to parents and patrons, The 
state’s ratio of school age children to 
total population is 26 per cent above 
the national average—second highest in 
the United States. This factor, coupled 
with that of unparalleled growth, could 
have had the effect of lowering educa 
tional standards. Instead. the reverse has 
been true; more children are receiving 
better schooling than ever before 


High Teacher Standards 


Part of the credit must go to the main- 
tenance—under considerable adverse 
pressure—ot high standards of teacher 
certification. State certification require- 
ments are the nation’s highest for ele- 
mentary teachers; only three states re- 
quire greater qualifications than New 
Mexico for secondary teachers. Barely 
three per cent of the state’s elementary 
teachers have less than a Bachelor’s de- 


gree; all secondary teachers have at 


least a Bachelor’s degree. Some 32.5 
per cent of all professional personnel 
have Master's or Doctor's 
Compare this with the 24 per cent of 
teachers and administrators who had no 
degrees 10 years ago and the 45 per cent 
without degrees 20 years ago, to get a 
sharp picture of the tremendous devel- 
opment of professional education in New 
Mexico. 

A recent academic inventory showed 
New Mexico in 
with relation to the number of students 
taking so-called “tough” courses. Some 
10 per cent of the pre-Sputnik high 
school graduates had taken two years 
or more of laboratory science; 72 per 
cent had taken two or more years of 
academic math; 60 per cent had com- 
pleted four years of English. In a state 
beset with the problems of educating a 
tri-lingual population, the record ap- 
pears admirable. 

Here again, much credit is due to the 
steady progress toward elimination of 
uneconomical school units and 
development of strong programs in the 
In the past two 
decades the total number of school dis- 
tricts has been reduced by more than 
two-thirds; the result has been vastly 
better educational opportunity for every 


degrees. 


a favorable position 


small. 


consolidated schools 
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| FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to enrich and vitalize 
textbook teaching are listed in the New, 1959 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS 


— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 doy approvol 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 








vy , Cc EDEN 
DIGEST OF SWEDE 
64 pages, many illustrations. Compact, con- 
densed, complete Sovers past and present. 
Ideal as introduction to study of Sweden 
50 cents, two for $1.00. Discount for quantity 
orders 


THE AMERICAN-SWEDISH NEWS EXCHANGE 





630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 
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school child. It is significant that much 
of the impetus for reorganization has 
sprung from the local level. 


Vote Change in Structure 

The people of New Mexico have 
recognized the importance of a sound 
structure of education and last Novem- 
ber voted approval of a constitutional 
amendment which established an elected 
State Board of Education and placed 
the superintendency on an appointive 
basis. By relieving the State Depart- 
ment of Education of direct political 
pressures often experienced in the past, 
the organizational framework is 
designed to promote 
and professional qualifications within 


new 
greater stability 


the department and a greater degree of 


service to the local schools and thei: 
children. 

On the horizon is a major project, 
upon which work has just begun. A se- 
lect commission, representative of ail 
education interests in the state, 
been established to study and revise the 


school code to 


has 


streamline and 
modernize the school statutes to keep 
pace with the demands of the space 
age and the shifting requirements and 
responsibilities of a new era. 

New Mexico education can look back 
upon great strides in the recent past, at 
great accomplishments in the present 


state 


day, and forward to the promise which 
the future holds. 





YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 


IMMENSELY! WHEATON 


TOURS 
EACH 
YEAR 


ABROAD 


1. Spring Bible Lands Crutse— March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia July 

4. South America July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
Write today for FREE BULLETIN, Specify 


| which tour 


Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 
BOX 468, Dept. ST99 WHEATON, ILL 


Our 1960 Holy Land and European tours will in- 
clude Oberammergau Passion Play. Tours to Yellow- 
stone Park, Grand Canyon and Canadian Rockies. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS = 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2’ capitals, 180 letters & numbers 

per set; ‘ manuscript, 240 letters per set. 

Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 

one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 

$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free samples, 

C.0.D. is o.k. Satsifaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 214 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











NOVEL, SHORT STORY 
FACT-CRIME WRITING 


Mystery Writers of America, 
1959-60 lecture workshop course. Late 
September. Limited enrollment. Further 
information: MWA, Dept. F, 228 West 
24 Street, New York 11. 


Ine. offer 
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For Teachers of 
SCIENCES 
GEOGRAPHY 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY 

and others 


cS 
FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Rental or Purchase 
A wide selection of sound 
films about the fascinating 
land “Down Under.” Send 
for free illustrated catalog 
Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New York 20, N. Y. 


Iilustrated pamphlets and brochures also available. 


RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects Easy . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 


“no-obligation” information write: 
26, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. |., N. Y 


Ny 





For 
Dept 
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FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enrich and vitalize 
textbook teaching are listed in the New, 1959 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
AND 
THER MODERN FOREIGN 
Me 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


67 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 3. WY 


ANGUAGE TEXTS 


log 5.7 


Pe 
MATERIALS 


1. AMERICAN MAP CO., p. 35-T 
Booklet describing maps, atloses, globes 
2. ASSOCIATION FILMS, p. 32-T 
Complete film catalogue 
3. AUSTRALIAN NEWS & 
BUREAU, p. 42-T 
Ilustrated catalogue on films 
4. BELL & HOWELL (see 
center of magazine) 
Booklet, ‘Teaching and Training with Mo- 
tion Pictures’ 
5. CHARLES BESELER CO., p. 28-T 
Demonstration of Vu-lyte Il projector and 
brochure, “‘Turn Teaching Into Learning” 
6. CEREAL INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 
Breakfast Source Book 
7. P. F. COLLIER & SON, p. 30-T 
Curriculum aid booklet 
8. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 33-T 
Catalogue 

9. CORONET FILMS, p. 26-T 
Details on Coronet Chemistry Film Set 
10. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 33-T 
Catalogue 
11. GENERAL MOTORS CORP., p. 29-T 
Booklet, ‘The Automobile Story’ 
12. MASON CANDIES, p. 42-T 
Information on money-raising projects 
13. MAUPINTOUR, p. 32-T 
Information on European and Russian tours 
14. MUTUAL AIDS, p. 41-T 
Samples of bulletin board cut-out letters 
15 poo WRITERS OF AMERICA, p 
4). 
Information on lecture workshop course 
16. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 5-T 

(a) List of teaching aids (b) Infor- 

mation on careers in coal industry 


INFORMATION 


4-page insert 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


17. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 35-T 
Catalogue 
——.18. THE NEW YORK TIMES, p. 31-T 
List of filmstrips 
19. OLSON RADIO, p. 35-T 
Subscription to Olson Catalogue 
20. ORRIN ENTERPRISES, p. 33-T 
Complete list of films 
21. NOBLE & NOBLE, p. 
Descriptive catalogue ST 
22. RCA, p. 6 & 7-T 
Catalogue on RCA electronic aids 
23. SCIENCE RESEARCH, p. 37-T 
(a) Brochure on reading materials 
(b) Catalogue 
24. SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, p. 
Information on fund-raising plan 
——25. TRANSLATION PUB. CO., p. 42-T 
Catalogue ST 
26. UNITED STATES ARMY, p. 9-T 
Booklets: (a) Secret of Getting Ahead 
__.({b) Meet the Modern Arm — 
What Are Your Son's Chances of Making 
Good? (d) This Is How It Is —_/(e) 
Military Guidance in 


35-T 


37-T 


(f) Army Occupations and You ——(g) 
Information on Army motion pictures 
27. WHEATON TOURS, p. 41-T 
Bulletin on tours 


See Banner Supply coupon on p. 36-T. 
See Doubleday coupon on p. 44-T. 
See RCA Records coupon on p. 27-T. 


See Society for Visual Education coupons 
on p. 2-T & 34-T 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address___ 





State 





City 
This coupon valid for two months. 


September 23, 1959 
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At Our 
‘| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








Last week, with the delivery of first 
fall issues to nearly 100,000 classrooms 
in all 50 of the United States, Scholastic 
marked its 39th consecutive year of 
publishing. 

A year from now, we shall proudly 
admit to being 40—something Jack 
Benny and a good many others never 
seem to manage. Then there perhaps 
will be a tendency to reflect, to look 
back over'the years, to linger briefly 
at some of the milestones along this 
memorable way. 

But reminiscence is a luxury to be 
indulged in sparingly, lest fond recall 
becloud the horizon ahead. For now, 
then, it’s the excitement and promise of 
a school year just under way—a year 
during which three important new 
Scholastic undertakings will, we hope, 
make significant contributions to U. S. 
education. 

Science World (of which fuller de- 
tails in the education news section) 
joins the Scholastic family at a most 
appropriate time. Not confined to the 
subject matter of any single course in 
science, this lively, stimulating bi-week- 
ly will aim for a broad-scale correlation 
of varied student interests in science— 
news, biography, projects and experi- 
ments, and other features. We are al- 
ready grateful to many subscribers to 
other of our magazines for having com- 
mended the “Scholastic way” to science- 
teacher colleagues in the form of Sci- 
ence World. 

Two developments mark the growth 
of Scholastic Book Services: 


>» The Campus Book Club, offered ex- 
perimentally just a year ago to Literary 
Cavalcade subscribers, has now been 
launched nationally for students, col- 
lege-bound and otherwise, in grades 10, 
11 and 12. Campus will present the 
best in serious paperbound reading, 
both classic and contemporary. 


>» Work on Scholastic’s new, modern, 
73,000-square-foot warehouse and book 
distribution center in Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., is scheduled for completion as 
this issue goes to press. Thus, the real- 
ization of step one in a_ two-stage 
building program designed to give sub- 
scribers the fastest, most accurate serv- 
ice possible. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FALL PREVIEW: 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The following ETV channels will be 
carrying the educational television shows 
described below. The programs will be 
shown at different times throughout the 
country so check local stations for dates 
and times. Stations below are affiliated 
with the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center—formerly of Ann Ar- 
bor, now of New York City. 

WTIQ, Munford, Ala.; WBIQ, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; KNME - 
TV, Albuquerque, N.M.; WGTV, Athens, 
Ga.; WETV, Atlanta, | i WGBH-TV, 
Boston, Mass.; WNED-TV, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; WILL-TV, C Bec cenm td Urbana, IIL; 
WUNC-TV, Chapel Hill, N.C.; WTTW, C hi- 
cago, Ill.; WCET, Cincinnati, O.; WOSU- 
TV, Columbus, O.; KOAC-TV, Corvallis, 
Ore.; KRMA-TV, Denver, Colo.; KDPS- 
TV, Des Moines, lowa; WTVS, Detroit, 
Mich.; WENH-TV, Durham, N.H.; WMSB, 
East Lansing, Mich.; WUFT, Gaine — 
Fla.; KUHT, Houston, Tex.; WJCT, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; KUON-TV, Lincoln, ‘Neb.; 
WHA-TV, Madison, Wis.; WKNO-TV, 
Memphis, Tenn.; WTHS-TV, Miami, Fla.; 
WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, Wis.; WYES-TV, 
New Orleans, La.; KETA-TV, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; WHYY-TV, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
WQED, Pittsburgh, Pa.; WQEX, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; KVIE, Sacramento, Calif.; 
KUED, Salt Lake City, Utah; KQED, San 
Francisco, Calif.; KCTS-TV, Seattle, 
Wash.; KETC, St. Louis, Mo.; KTCA-TV, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minn.; WEDU-TV, 
Tampa, Fla.; KUAT, Tucson, Ariz.; 
KOED-TV, Tulsa, Okla. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Friendly Giant: Bob Homme tells stories 
and teaches youngsters about the things 
around them. 

Magic Doorways: Stories written and 
told especially for imaginative children. 

A Number of Things: Concepts in the 
natural science field told in story form. 

Tales of Poindexter: Fantasy stories 
acted out by puppets. 

Sing Hi, Sing Lo: Folklore of America 
through dance and song. 

Uncle Wonder’s Workshop: Simplified 
principles of the sciences for the pre- 
school child 

What’s New: Experimental children’s 
programs utilizing these criteria: that the 
programs stand for something worth- 
while, say something worth knowing, and 
say it interestingly. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Eastern Wisdom and Modern Life: 
Themes of Eastern philosophy and their 
application to modern life. 

Escape from the Cage: Report on men- 
tal illness. 

Hats in the Ring: Political processes in 
the two major parties. 

Heritage: Prominent persons 
themselves to subjects in fields 
they are particularly qualified. 

History with Herb Hake: A site of his- 


address 
where 


torical significance is discussed as devel- 
opment of the Great Plains and the 
Prairies is traced. 

Redman’s America: Lectures describing 
important Indian groups. 

Search for America: On U.S. values. 

Seminar of American Civilization: Max 
Lerner and Brandeis Univ. students dis- 
cuss American life and thought. 

Twentieth Century Revolutions in World 
Affairs’ Covers ideological, philosophical, 


John Forsythe and Dina Merrill co-star in 
What Makes Sammy Run? Sunday, Sept. 
27 and Oct. 4, 8 p.m., on NBC-TV. 


and practical revolutions since 1900 
U.N. in Transition: Changes in the U.N 
brought about by the cold war, nuclear 
weapons, and fighting in Korea and Mid- 
dle East 
Young Worlds: 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Astronomy For You: For the adult lay- 
man with curiosity about the skies and 
the universe. 

Children Growing: Dr. Maria Piers ex- 
plains and discusses highlights of normal 
child development. 

Exceptional Child: Problems of excep- 
tional children in adjusting to home, 
school, and broader social patterns. 

Face of the Earth: How the mountains, 
valleys, and seas of the earth’s surface 
are formed. 

Of Science and Scientists: Ideas and 
techniques that have gone into exploring, 
understanding, and explaining our uni- 
verse or in building our civilization. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Explains 


Teenage series 


A Time to Dance: serious 
dance to adults. 

Appalachian Spring: Martha Graham's 
dance composition set to Aaron Copland’s 
symphonic work 

Art and Artists: Great Britain 
artists at work 

Design Workshop: Combines art appre- 
ciation with do-it-yourself tips. 

Fine Arts Quartet: Encourages appre- 
ciation of chamber music 

From Haydn to Hi Fi: A 
chamber music 


British 


history of 


43-T 


Great Plays in Rehearsal: Great plays 
by representative authors traced from re- 
hearsal to performance. 

Of Poets and Poetry: Introduces poetry 
and the poets who created it. 

Two Centuries of Symphony: Analyzes 
the symphony’s four movements as ex- 
pressed in classical, contemporary, and 
romantic schools. 

Young Audiences: Five special musical 
groups present great music for young 
people and introduce youngsters to var- 
ied musical instruments. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


re 23, 10:05 p.m. (NBC) except 

in New York. In this city, 

WNYC will carry the program Tues- 

days, 8:30 p.m. Education in the Na- 
tion’s Service: “Essential Tasks” with 
Dr. Robert F. Goheen, president of 
Princeton Univ.; Sept. 30: “Mr. Wilson 
and the Nation’s Needs” with Archibald 

MacLeish, oe Prize-winner. 

T hurs., Sept. 24, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Live 
coverage of phe? =~ for Khrushchev 
at Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Fri., Sept. 25, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Tomorrow the 
Moon.” Cartoons and live action se- 
quences illustrate moon lore and the 
probable way of interplanetary travel 
Sat., — 26, 1 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wiz- 
ard rystal Structure. (Many local sta- 
tions will carry this program at a dif- 
ferent time, however. In New York 
City, WRCA-TV will carry it Sundays 
at 11:30 a.m.) Oct. 3: Sound Frequency 
Oct. 10: Crystals Around the House. 
Oct. 17: Errors in Measurement. Oct 
24: Seeds. Oct. 31: Oxidation Without 
Air. Nov. 7: Proof of Molecules. Nov 
14: Water Cycle. Nov. 21: How Movies 
Work. Nov. 28: Waves. Dec. 5: Classi- 
fication of Plants. Dec. 12: Machines 
With Senses. Dec. 19: Microscope 
Dec. 26: Radioactivity. 

8:00 p.m (ABC-TV) John Gunther's 
High Road: Sept. 26: “Inside Cuba.” 
Oct. 3: “Our ost Unusual Ambassa- 
dor,” the story of jazz overseas with 
Benny Goodman as guest. Oct. 10: 
“Taming a Mighty River,” flood control 
on the Mississippi. Oct. 17: “Inside 
Space,” a trip into space with a report 
on the hazards of the first space trip. 
Oct. 24: “The Lost Civilization,” on 
Mayan culture. Oct. 31: he Elephant 
Round-up” in India. Nov. “Jamaica.” 
Nov. 14: “The Fishe ie Dream” in 
Alaska. Nov. 21: “Man Will Find a 
Way.” Nov. 28: “New York—The Day 
People, The Night People” with Walter 
Winchell. Dec. 5: “Biography of a Dia- 
mond.” Dec. 12: “Survival,” terns and 
gulls on a Scandinavian coast. 

Sun., Sept. 27, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Live 
coverage of Khrushchev’s news confer- 
ence in Washington. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Sword and 
the Quill: The Advertising Council and 
the drive for better schools. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Chet Huntley 
Reporting: the Khrushchev visit 

7:30 pm. (CBS-TV) Sullivan’s Trav- 
els: “Invitation to Moscow,” Ed Sulli- 
van's 90-minute special. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sunday Show- 
case: “What Makes Sammy Run?,” 
dramatization in two parts of the Budd 
Schulberg novel. Stars Larry Blyden 
as Sammy Glick, John Forsythe, and 
Dina Merrill. Study questions next 
week. Novel is available in Bantam pa- 
perback edition. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Splendid 
American, a special documentary on 
three groups of Americans working to 
help the people of Laos. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learn- 
ing: “A Pride of Isms.” Sept. 27: Op- 
timism, on Voltaire’s “Candide.” Oct 
4: Communism, on “Selected Corre- 
spondence of Marx and Engels.” 

Mon., Sept. 28, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Shir- 
ley Temple’s Storybook: “Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont Show of 
the Month: “Body and Soul” starring 
Ben Gazzara. 


Wed., 
W RC 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





SCIENCE SERVICE invites you and your students to sample this new approach to 


The Amazing World of Science 





WEATHER. You'll learn to 
recognize different kinds of 
clouds; read weather maps; a few years. Learn how it 
make forecasts; understand was born, how it orbits, how 
hurricanes, tornados, fronts, it affects earth; about its 
the Northern Lights, etc giant craters and mountains 


THE MOON. Scientists may 
set foot on the moon within 


MAN IN SPACE. See how 
major problems are being 
overcome Acceleration, 
Weightlessness or Zero-Grav- 
ity, Living in a Vacuum, Get- 
ting man back to earth 





ROCKETS. Watch them be- 
ing built, fired, guided. Dis- 

how their paths are 
plotted in advance; how 
they will enable man to 
conquer space! 








Many other exciting sci- 
entific adventures await 
you! You learn about 
- the Atom, Heat, Sound, 
—_ Light, Cosmic Rays. You 
delve into electronic marvels 

et agp eat Telephones, Radar, Radio, 
probe beneath the waves, from When William Harvey dis- Television. You watch great 
mask, aqua-lung and diving covers blood circulation men discovering the Living 
suit to bathyspheres and the when Edward Jenner gives Cell, Gravity, Oil, Radiation 
use of atomic submarines the first vaccination; when Yes, the world of science is 
Lister discovers antiseptics. fascinating 


ELECTRICITY. From Ben- ATOMIC ENERGY. You'l! 
jamin Franklin's kite and see for yourself: How a cy- 
keys to the electrons of Bohr clotron works; how scientists 
and Langmuir you follow smash’ the atom; the tre- 
the discovery of the amazing mendous power locked up in 
silent force that keeps our tiny atom; how the atom is 
world running being used in peacetime 


DEEP SEA DISCOVERIES. 
You follow man’s efforts to 


yours with this 
new program! 




















as a sample of the SCIENCE PROGRAM 


inet even, Man's, most or The COM: | Wi ERSE é 


powerful telescopes cannot 
find its outer limits. The 
Milky Way of which our 
sun is a part is only one 
of billions of galaxies 


Now You Can Help Prepare Your Students for Life in the ne Get All This for Only 10¢ 


Challenging, Scientific World of Today ass 44. Beautiful full-color prints of won- 
==> ders of THE UNIVERSE-—meteor craters, 

observatories, telescopes, eclipses, etc. 

2. 8,000-word illustrated album on the 

Universe, with spaces in which to mount 


WORLD'S out- (In addition, there will often be 


MAGINE THE 
extra things-to-do, such as the 


standing scientists sharing their 


knowledge with you and your stu- 
dents! This is the essence of the 
new SCIENCE PROGRAM sponsored 
by one of the world's leading sci- 
entific institutions 

And for only 10¢, you can enjoy 
an Introductory Sample an ex- 
ploration of “The Nature of the 
Universe."" You'll roam for trillions 
of miles through outer space, ob- 
serving the planets, the sun, and 
billions of galaxies of stars 

Enjoy Monthly Adventures 

Like These 

Each month this new program 
will take you on a “guided tour” 
of a different field of modern sci- 
ence. One month the weather man 
will explain the atmosphere, clouds, 
storms, weather prediction, etc. An- 
other time the chemist will take you 
into his laboratory—and show you 
metal that burns and gas that pours. 
A biologist will let you look through 
his microscope at a living cell 

These adventures are a new and 
exciting approach to learning. Each 
month you receive gummed, per- 
forated sheets of full-color photo- 
graphs — also a beautiful illustrated 
album, crammed with fascinating 
information, and with spaces re- 
served for mounting the pictures 


Find-a-Star Wheel included in the 
UNIVERSE set shown on this page.) 

There will be things to look at, 
marvel at, think about — and do. 
Yet you pay only $1 plus shipping 
for each package! And you may 
stop any time you wish. 


What It Will Mean 
to Your Students 


Imagine what a big help this pro- 
gram will be to your students! It 
will keep them up-to-date on new 
discoveries and experiments put 
them alongside the men who are 
creating today’s Space Age 

The Science Program will stimu- 
late your students to take a greater 
part in school projects and Science 
Fairs. It will help prepare them for 
life in our challenging world. And 
it may spark an interest in science 
which can lead to outstanding 
careers. 

MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ 
for the Introductory Kit. No obliga- 
tion. But if you are delighted and 
wish to continue, you pay only $1 
plus shipping for each month's sci- 
entific adventure. You may cancel 
at any time. Address SCIENCE PRO- 
GRAM, Dept. 9-ST-9, Garden City, 
New York 


the color prints 

3. FIND-A-STAR WHEEL—Shows exact 
location of major constellations and 
many stars. 

4, Science Bulletin: Keeps you abreast 
of fascinating new developments in sci- 
ence. 

IN ADDITION, if you continue, you re- 
ceive a free pull-drawer library case in 


which to collect your albums. 





SCIENCE PROGRAM 
Dept. 9-ST-9, Garden City, N. Y. 


astronomy reproductions to mount in the 
Find-a-Star guide; (4) Science Bulletin. 
help cover shipping costs 


I wish to continue. If not, I will simply let 
continue, you will send me a new Science 
each month for only $1.00 plus shipping. I 
to take any minimum number of albums 
stop at any time. 


Name 
Address 


City padnee Zone 


|XX Y_Y_Y_{_{_{_{_{__{ { { Y_' 





Please rush my introductory Science Program package con- 
sisting of (1) 8,000-word book on UNIVERSE; (2) 18 full-color 


After examining this package, I will decide whether or not 


(Same offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 


4 
! 
I 

book; (3) handy l 

I enclose 10¢ to | 

1 
l 
i 
! 
I 


you know. If I do 
Program package 
am not obligated 
and I am free to 


State 


SC2T 
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